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The Shape of Things 


IN HIS SPEECH AT BREMERTON ON AUGUST 
twelfth, the President for the first time discussed the 
future of the Pacific bases. But he was so cautious in his 
approach and so sparing in details that his talk may serve 
chiefly to inspire loose speculation about this thorny sub- 
ject. In suggesting that our interests in the Pacific re- 
quire “forward bases nearer Japan than Hawaii,” Mr. 
Roosevelt seemed to be hinting at permanent American 
control of the Japanese-mandated islands. That policy is, 
in fact, more or less taken for granted both here and 
abroad. What we want to know is what form that control 
is likely to take. Will it mean outright annexation or 
some kind of trusteeship which would, for instance, 
Jeave civil aviation rights in these tslands open to all? 
With regard to the Southern Pacific islands, mostly 
British or French possessions, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out 
that they were of strategic importance in relation to the 
security of the Panama Canal and South America, as 
well as to that of Australia and New Zealand, Adding 
hastily that “we have no desire to ask for any posses- 
sions of the United Nations,” he suggested that the prob- 
lem of their protection could be solved by “friendly 
collaboration.” Here again we fecl that lack of authori- 
tative detail gives too full a rein for interested interpre- 
tations. Some commentators on Mr. Roosevelt's speech, 
for instance, regard it as foreshadowing a request for 
perpetual leases of bases in British, French, Australian, 
and Dutch islands, and argue that, whatever form the 
cooperation of these powers took, the United States 
should control the defense of the whole Pacific area. We 
wonder if the advocates of this policy understand exactly 
what it would mean in terms of enlarged American 
responsibilities. wl 
THE MEETING OF PRIME MINISTER 
Churchill, Marshal Tito, and Premier Subasich in Italy 
had a direct bearing on coming military developments 
in the Balkans. In Churchill's mind Tito’s National 
Liberation Army is clearly the bridge between the West- 
ern Allies and Russia. Although Allied successes in 
France and Poland have diminished the importance of 
the Balkan front, it is still an essential part of the loop 
which is closing around Hitler, An Allied landing some- 
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where in northern or central Dalmatia may be expected 
at any moment. Its aim will be to cut off from Germany 
the dispersed German divisions in the Balkans and to sepa- 
rate them from the forces of the satellite nations. Tur- 
key's new position and the imminent withdrawal of 
sulgaria from the war will ease the path for the Allied 
armies and the Yugoslav Partisans. Tito’s recent under- 
standings with leftist and agrarian elements in Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania make him the logical center of 
Balkan resistance, They will facilitate Russia’s descent 
through Rumania and Bulgaria and insure active support 
for Allied landings in the Adriatic aimed at the Austrian 
frontiers. The main blow against the Nazis will probably 
be concentrated in the sector between Trieste, Ljubljana, 
and Zagrcb. Hungary, sandwiched between the Russians 
and Tito, can offer only weak and inefficient resistance. 
The Salonika front, which had such enormous impor- 
tance during the last war, will not be reestablished this 
time. The conflict will be centered farther to the north 
because of Russia's advance into the Carpathians and the 
control by the Partisan forces of northern Yugoslavia. 
The Yugoslav Partisans, united with the Partisans ia 
northern Italy and with the forces of the Maquis in 
southern France, form a real chain of peoples’ armies 
holding open the door through which the Allied forces 
will drive to deliver the final blow to the Nazis. 


+ 
SINCE THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST POLISH 
underground forces under General Bor have been bat- 
tling the Germans inside Warsaw. The uprising began 
when the Red Army guns could be heard hammering at 
the suburb of Praga, but since August 3, the Poles assert, 
there has been no further evidence of Russian pres- 
sure. Meanwhile the Germans have regained control of 
much of the city and the Partisans are fighting with a 
growing sense of desperation. Their plight has engen- 
dered great bitterness in Polish circles which adhere to 
the London government-in-exile, and the accusation 1s 
being heard that the Soviets have deliberately pulled 
their punches on the Warsaw front. From Moscow coime 
countercharges; the uprising, it is alleged, was timed in 
accordance with political rather than military strategy, 
with the anti-Soviet Poles seeking to gain credit for the 
liberation of Warsaw. Morcover, the Russians assert, the 
Polish government-in-exile gave the signal without any 
notice to the Soviet high command, This seems to be 
true; in fact, according to reports from London, even 
the British and American governments were not warned 
in advance. In an atmosphere of mutual suspicion it is 
not hard for both sides to find circumstantial evidence 
of bad faith. But the known facts suggest a tragic mis- 
understanding caused by lack of liaison. It is reasonable 
to assume that Bor expected the impetus of the Red 
Army drive would enable it to cross the Vistula at 
Warsaw and sought both to impede the defense of the 








Nazi garrison and to cut off its retreat. The Rys 
ly, a ‘ hia a ad 
advance guard which struck at Praga appears, hoy 


to have been over-extended and to have suffered 4 4x. 


verse. But, in any case, it is doubtful if Russian str, 


called for a frontal assault on Warsaw. Red Army prac 


tice has been to outflank such obstacles, and this aim 
in the process of being realized by its deep bridgche, 


across the Vistula a hundred miles to the south of the city 
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PERHAPS THE ARMY DID TRY TO PUSH Ty 


interpretation of Title V to its logical limits of absurd 
ity. Nothing has happened in recent years that so validate 
the traditional army contempt for the politician as th 
fantastic provision which was jammed into the Soldiers 
Vote Act at the behest of Senator Robert Taft. Legisla 
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tion throws a great deal of light on the mind of th 


legislators; the Taft amendment was plainly designed t 
keep soldiers in the dark about the issues of the day 
Because Mr. Taft and his friends are afraid of th 
power of ideas, they are afraid of thinking soldiers 
We believe the army carried out exactly the intention 
of the legislators when they banned the books, prevente 
English newspapers from coming into the camps | 
England, kept The Nation and the New Republic off th 
camp library shelves and out of the post exchanges. An 
we think that Mr. Taft and his friends got exactly wh 
was coming to them when the general storm of prote 
broke over their heads. The new amendment proclain 
our soldiers adult citizens, free to accept or discard ¢ 
same ideas as those to which civilians are exposed, fr 
to think about this election and the issues which they ag 
fighting for and which the politicians are so consistent 
dodging. * 


WE DON’T KNOW WHAT THE DEMOCRA 
would do without Senator Taft. Most Republicans wou 
rather be caught voting for Roosevelt than admit they 
just as soon not have soldiers vote at all this year. At 
they would hesitate to accuse the army of conspiring 
bring about a fourth term. But not Robert. He did bo 
in one sentence of a speech he made on the Senate fi 
the other day, when he accused the Army of being “u 
duly anxious that the very moment the state ballot fa 
to arrive on the first of October, everyone who can pos 
bly vote shall get a federal ballot in his hands and sh 
be instructed to vote it.” The Senator refrained fr 
saying “how to vote it,” but that was implied in| 
statement that representatives of the War Deparamg 
“cooperated 100 per cent with the extreme New Deal 
and the CIO Political Action Committee” in support 0 
federal ballot and that the army had issued regulati 
which “have the soldiers organized right down to 

companies and squads to vote, in a way which 
political organization can hope to match.” These rema 
of the Republican Senator from Ohio should go 
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ward discouraging the whole army—including officials 
of the War Department as well as the last private—from 
yoting Republican, We can hardly wait for his next 






move. 





Poa 
HEARINGS ON THE GEORGE BILL BEFORE THE 
House Ways and Means Committee have confirmed 
arlier indications that the Democrats are not only being 
gdly unrealistic regarding post-war economic policy but 
sre missing a golden opportunity to create a vote-getting 
sue for themselves in the coming election. While a 










hdful of House liberals have banded together under 
the leadership of Representative Celler in support of the 
Kilgore-Murray proposals, the majority of Democrats 







ems more inclined to the compromise plan suggested by 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes 
xcepts the George bill’s basic proposals, that control of 
post-war unemployment compensation be left to the 
states. He suggests, however, that the federal government 
guarantee a minimum benefit of $20 to $25 a week for 
at least twenty-six weeks. From a short-term point of 
view this liberalization of benefits is important. Many 











tates, including most of those in the South, now provide 
an average of only $10 or $12 a week for an extremely 
brief period. But it should be obvious to Mr. Byrnes and 
the other leaders of the Democratic Party that we cannot 
create post-war economic stability on a “states’ rights” 
basis. We have fought this war and accepted its sac- 
fifices on a national basis. Why should our war workers 
not receive equal protection and security during the 
transition period regardless of the part of the country 
in which they happen to have given their services? 






















France Regained 


= GERMANS have irretrievably lost France ex- 
cept for the rectangle which lies north and east 
ofa line drawn from Le Havre through Paris to Bel- 
fort. This is the area which, as Charles G. Bolté pointed 
wt last week, the enemy must hold “to protect the very 
ipproaches to Germany”’ and it is in immediate danger of 
penetration by General Patton’s triumphant armor. In 
he rest of the country the Battle of France has become 
‘sentially a mopping-up operation, though it may be a 
bloody and protracted one. The German army in the 
south will no doubt fight delaying actions but it cannot 
iford to delay too long for its lines of retreat—eastward 
to Italy and northward to Germany—are already threat- 
tned. Isolated garrisons—and these now seem to include 
Marseilles and Toulon—may hold out desperately as did 
that at St. Malo but they must eventually surrender. 






In the north-east, however, two German armi¢s are 
still more or less intact—the 15th along the Channel 
Coast ‘and in Belgium and the Ist behind Paris, With 








their backs to the Siegfried Line and with invasion of 
the Fatherland the penalty of defeat, they are likely to 


put up a fierce resistance. The decisive battles of World 
War II, as of World War I, may fought out on th 
banks of the Aisne and the Somme, the Marne and the 
Meuse. 

The German armies defending this area are believed 
to be strong in infantry but weak in armor and it secm: 
unlikely that many of the 7th Army's tanks and guns witli 
ever get across the Seine. That force has been effectivel: 
broken for, although a considerable part of it escaped 
from the trap closed south of Falaise, it is now threat 
ened with a new encirclement as General Patton’s swift 
columns push down the Seine valley to cut its retreat. 
Moreover, it is being exposed to an unprecedented 
pounding from the air. Beaten and disorganized, if not 
actually demoralized, it can be of little use in defending 
the vital rectangle so long as the furious pace of the 
Allied offensive deprives the Germans of any oppor- 
tunity to rally their forces. 

In a war of movement the maintenance of impetus is 
nine-tenths of victory. As long as the army with the 
initiative can keep thrusting forward, threatening first 
one flank and then another, the enemy is denied any 
chance to dig in and establish a stable line. All he can do 
is to fight rearguard actions and swap space for time, a 
disheartening experience for the best troops. And the 
Germans, unlike the Russians in 1941, have little space 
to swap: Paris is barely 200 miles from the nearest point 
on the German frontier. The big question now, there- 
fore, is whether General Patton’s army can thrust through 
and around Paris to carry its Blitz offensive onto the 
plains of northeastern France without a pause. If it can, 
the complete liberation of France will not be far distant. 
The answer to the question is not alone a matter of 
will and fighting spirit. That is in no doubt; but the 
army's ability to keep moving also depends on the ability 
of the supply services, which have hitherto performed 
miracles of logistics, to keep up with it. 

The invading Allied army on the southern front has 
already established itself firmly at a surprisingly low cost 
in casualties. Outflanking Marseilles and Toulon its ad- 
vance columns have reached Aix and are astride the 
great trunk road which runs norih up to the Rhone valley 
to Lyon. In the triangle with this city at its apex and its 
base along the Mediterranean, there are probably no 
more than 6 to 8 German divisions, a very small force to 
hold so large an area. On the other hand, the Rhone 
valley, a narrow trough between two mountain ranges, 
would offer many opportunities for defense by the Nazis 


but for the fact that their positions are already out- 
flanked. In the high and rugged country east and west 
of the river the Maguis—the French Forces of the In- 
terior—have long been operating. Now they are ready 


for the kill and with their aid General Patch’s forces 
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should be able to turn any line the Germans may attempt 


to « 
Since D-day we have learnt how ill-considered were 


stablish. 


the attempts to decry the military value of the French 
resistance movement. Again and again the Allied high 
command has paid tribute to its services. Wherever our 
armies go they find the French partisans already in ac- 
tion. They impede enemy communications, destroy his 
supplies, tie up his reserves, provide information about 
his movements. They have liberated towns and whole 
districts, some of them far behind the enemy lines. 
Above all, perhaps, they provide a psychological hazard 
for the Germans by their pervasive presence, depriving 
them of any fecling of security however far they may be 
from the front. A resistance movement of this kind—as 
the Nation has long maintained—could not exist unless 
it represented the majority of Frencinnen and received 
the general support of the population. Everywhere our 
armies have found that this is so and that the deep 
and wide division of opinion, which some pundits as- 


sured us existed in France, was a figment of wishful 


imaginations. And every day it becomes clearer that the 
Maguis does not consist of isolated groups following 
the whims of local leaders but is a carefully coordinated 
force obedient to the orders of General de Gaulle. 
Nor have the fears that liberation would be the signal 
for horrible excesses proved well-founded. The resistance 
forces have been amazingly well-disciplined. In some 
places they have been reported as “trigger-happy’’ but 
they seem to be reserving their ammunition for the 
enemy. Violence against traitors has mostly been confined 
to shaving the heads of female collaborators—a compara- 
ticly harmless form of safety valve for pent-up indigna- 
tion. Thus after four bitter years France is regaining 
freedom with the aid of powerful friends but in good 


measure by its own efforts. 


The War Surplus Bill 


To fight for full employment after the war is 
being lost on one sector after another. One way to 
achieve full employment is to maintain purchasing 
power through the reconversion period by the payment 
of adequate unemployment compensation, But the Sen- 
ate has defeated the Murray-Kilgore bill and the House 
will probably shelve its companion measure, the Cc ller 
bill. Another weapon for the creation of a full employ- 
ment economy lies in the wise disposal of government- 
owned surpluses of facilities, land, and goods. But the 
House is in the process of passing a War Prop rty 
Surplus bill which will leave war surpluses securely in 
the hands of those who believe in scarcity economics 
This is the logical result of- White House policies, 


which in this ficld have consistently appeased and served 
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big-business forces. The appointment of Baruch ang 





Hancock to advise on the disposal of surpluses and 
other reconversion problems was the first in a series of 






steps inevitably calculated to strengthen big business jp 
The Baruch-Hancock report was 





, 





the post-war period. 
followed by the appointment of Will Clayton, the 
world’s greatest cotton merchant, a Liberty Leaguer, and 
a Southern reactionary, as Surplus War Property Admin. 
istrator. Theoretically Congress was to guide Clayton by 
passing legislation laying down the basic policies for the 
war surpluses. Actually Clayton has beeg 










disposal of 
guiding Congress. The Colmer bill being passed by the 
House was drafted by a committee appointed by Clay. 
ton, and the right-wing coalition of Republicans and 
rules the House ha 






Southern Democrats which 





ceede 


1 in defeating every amendment designed to safe. 





guard small business in the disposal of surpluses and to 
make these surplus properties an instrument for the 






achievement of full employment. 
These surpluses will probably amount to more than 


100 billions of dollars when the war is over and might 









bean ; of combating inflation, of ending mon 
and of encouraging genuine enterprise in every area 
our economy in the post-war period. This makes it corre 






portant for big-business interests to | 





. , 
spondingly 





control of th surpluses securely in their own hands, 





which they have so far succeeded in doing. The CI 
Political Action Committee 
government plants be conditioned on “a guaranty that 





proposed that the 






ya 


the purchaser will fully utilize its entire productive 
capacity.” Maury Maverick of the Smaller War Plaats 
Corporation has suggested that surplus goods be sold 
in small lots to give smaller business men a chance to 
bid on them and that big war plants be subdivid 

use by small enterprises. The National Farmers’ Union 
has asked that the eight million acres of disposable land 
held by the government be sold in such a way as 0 
encourage the small family farm by integrating the sale 


with the tenant-purchase program of the Farm Security 
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Administration. None of these proposals stands a ghost 
of a chance unless labor and progressive forces make 
themselves felt much more strongly in the Senate than 






they have in the House. 

Some hope of getting rid of Clayton was held out 
by the testimony of Assistant Attorney General Normaa 
Littell, chief of the Lands Division of the Department 
of Justice, before the Truman Committee last week. 
Littell declared that Clayton ignored the advice of an 










interdepartmental advisory committee and followed the 
advice of the National Association of Real Estate Boars 
in turning disposition of farm lands over to the RFC) 
instead of the Department of Agriculture, In doing 50, 
Clayton provided for the use of brokers. “This dec: 
wrong,” Littell told the committee. ‘Brokers arc 
ested in high prices. You want small farmers on the 
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land. The government ought to see that they get back 
to the land. The broker is not interested in social policy. 
His natural customer is the big industrial farmer.” But 
Clayton represents the big industrial farmer as he does 
big business generally. And as long as a man of his 
background is in charge of surplus-property disposal, no 


other policy can be expected. 








Rescue Hungary’s Jews! 


By FREDA KIRCHWEY 





EVERAL million Jews in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope have met their death as a result of Nazi ferocity 






and Allied indifference, Millions of non-Jews have died, 





too, murdered as hostages or killed in guerrilla fight- 





ing or victims of the policy of depopulation practiced 
in every conquered country. But the Jews have died 






; Jews, selected for obliteration to satisfy the race 





mania that underlies the whole dogma of Teutonic fas- 





asm. 
Done in cold blood, on a scale more impressive than 
any battlefield can equal, in centers specially constructed 





tor 


for extermination, this systematic murder of & race is 
without example in history. It is too vast and too terrible 





for the normal mind to grasp; indeed this is its protec- 
tion. People react with anger to individual acts of cruelty; 






they hardly react at all to the impersonal horror of mass 





ed 
mur ier. 





Perhaps this accounts in past for the indifference in 
oficial Allied circles which permitted the Nazi terror 





to mount to its present almost complete and perfect 
dimax. It is untrue to say that little could have been 






done, once the war was started, to save the Jews of 
Much could have been done. At most stages 





Europe. 
Hitler was willing to permit his Jewish victims to sub- 


stitute migration for deportation and death, But the 






other countries refused to take in refugees in sufficient 
numbers to reduce by more than a fraction the roll of 






those destined to die. 





The planned, systematized slaughter of Jews has now 
been going on for two years, but not even during this 





period has the tempo of rescue been speeded up. In- 
stead, our government and the British have called con- 





ferences to discuss the problem, have set up committees, 
have issued warnings and appeals. And the Nazis have 
gone on killing Jews at the rate of about 12,000 a day. 

Now, as Hitler nears the end of his fraying rope, a 






final opportunity has opened to save some of the Jews 





still in Hungary. How many are involved nobody seems 





to know. Three or four hundred thousand were recently 
deported by the Horthy government at the demand of 
the Nazis, but several hundred thousand more probably 
survive. Through the International Red Cross, the Hun- 
gatita government has offered to release three specific 
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categories of Jews: all children under ten years of age; 
all Jews who can obtain British certificates of admission 
to Palestine; and all who hold valid visas for other “coun- 


tries of rec eption.” In rather cautious terms. the British 


and American governments have accepted the offer. Ac- 
ling to an announcement issued by the State Depart- 
ment, they “will make arrangements for the care of such 


< 


cor< 


Jews leaving Hungary who have reached neutral or 


United Nations territory, and also will find tem- 


porary havens of refuge where such people may live in 
safety.” Nothing is said about Palestine. Nothing is said 
about helping the Jews to escape from Hungary or about 
transporting them to the “havens of refuge” promised 
in the statement. It is a long way from Budapest to Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

But even a qualified acceptance of responsibility és 
welcome after years of inaction. The need of this mo- 
ment is a clear understanding of the urgency of the situ- 
ation. We must demand of our governments all speed in 
putting their good intentions into effect. If the Allied 
powers fail now to carry through a great act of rescue, 
their promise will have been sheer cruelty. 

It is known that the Hungarian offer, limited though it 
was, enraged the Nazi authorities. At any time the Ges- 
tapo may begin the job of extermination in Hungary 
itself. Only swift action can prevent this. The first need 
is the immediate establishment of ports of asylum, if 
(Will the British 


really refuse admission to Palestine, even on a tempo- 


these are not already in existence. 


rary basis, to a substantial proportion of the Hungarian 
refugees?) The second need is means of transportation. 
The feeble efforts so far undertaken to rescue Jews from 
Rumania have all but failed through lack of available 
ships. 

Somehow, somewhere, ships must be found for this 
emergency. Troopships which have delivered their loads 
at Mediterranean ports could be diverted for a single er- 
rand of mercy. Transport planes returning from India 
or the Eastern Mediterranean could carry out of Hun- 
gary the 10,000 children to whom Sweden has offered 
shelter. (They should be lent or leased to Sweden for 
the job.) The objection will be raised that such operations 
would upset the schedules of troop movements and the 
delivery of supplies. This cannot be denied. But the 
problem is one of balancing need against need. A spell of 
bad weather would also upset schedules. The last oppor- 
tunity to save half a million or more lives cannot be 
treated as a matter of minor concern. If the death of these 
people is of sufficient importance to Hitler to warrant the 
expenditure of the men and machines and time required 
for their extermination, their life should be worth some- 
thing to Hitler's enemies. But we must hurry, hurry! To 
delay for even a few days or weeks is to deliver them to 
the fate that has all but wiped out the Jewish commu- 


nity of Europe. 








Dewey's Monkey Wrench 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, August 19 
R. HULL held a special “‘off-the-record”’ 
conference here Thursday morning 
yraneously for an hour about the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference. I didn't get back New 
York in time to attend it a I read the transcript at the 
State Department last night and I must confess that I 
was impressed. The Secretary does not speak well. He 
does not express himself clearly. He rambles and blithers. 
But I could not help feeling a deep sincerity in what 
an intense desire to do what he can toward a 


press 
and spoke 
extempx 
from 


he said, 
permanent peace. He is at an age when a man is beyond 
personal or political ambition, and he wants very much 
not to fail. As an experienced politician, he is appalled, 
not merely by the task of conciliating diverse national 
points of view but by the even greater difficulty of mak- 
ing the public understand the problem and keeping its 
febrile mind focused upon it long enough to make solu- 
tion possible. 

At one point in the transcript a desperate sense of 
urgency made him unusually articulate and eloquent, and 
since this was pencilled ‘‘on the record” I quote it. “I 
wish,” Mr. Hull said, “I could burn this into your minds 
and memories for the next fifty years at least, and that 
is, the human race this hour, this day, this week, this 
year is confronted by the gravest crisis in all its experi- 
ence and that we who are here on this scene of action 
at this critical time have the responsibility of saying what 
way the world is going for fifty years to come.” It is no 
moment for perfectionism, for political intransigence, or 
for ivory-tower blueprints. To create an entente with 
some measure of permanence among states so diverse as 
capitalist America, imperialist Britain, Communist Rus- 
sia, and Kuomintang China, and to fit this entente into 
some kind of world organization satisfactory to lesser 
powers, is the most formidable political task of all his- 
tory. It commands charity and forbearance and it requires 
compromise, but no one with the slightest imagination 
will fail to understand the dreadful necessity of groping 
our way, however blunderingly, toward a more stable 
world order 

It would be wise not to expect more than the most 
limited progress toward a new order at the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference. 
minor figures, in official position as in personal capacity, 
but they may succeed in clearing away some of the lesser 


There is great disappointment here that the 


Th principal participants are distinctly 


problems. 
Soviet Union is sending neither Litvinov nor Vishinsky 
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to the conference and that its principal spokesman yl] 
be Ambassador Gromyko. Some conclude from this tha 
Moscow is not too interested in Dumbarton Oaks but | 
think they are wrong. I am inclined to believe that no. 
where is the problem of creating a new world order | eing 
examined with greater care, sobriety, and sincerity than 
in the U. S. S. R. I was encouraged by a conversation 
reported “‘off the record” in the Hull transcript. The 
conversation took place abroad. I suspect it was at Mos. 
cow. The tone was far different from the “cynical power 
politics” to which Governor Dewey referred in his s 
ment on the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 















Governor Dewey agrees that Germany and Japan must 
“be wholly and conclusively defeated,” that they must be 
“rendered permanently powerless to renew tyranny and 
attack,"’ that to insure this the United States, the 
U.S.S. R., Britain, and China “must maintain their pres. 
He agrees that the responsibility for keeping 
“cannot immediately be 







ent unity.” 
Germany and Japan disarmed 
delegated to a world-wide organization while such 


He says he has 






organization is yet new and untried.” 
consequently advocated the maintenance for some time 
after the war of close military cooperation among the 
four powers so that if the Germans or the Japanese here: 
after seek to evade their disarmament, we may strike 
quickly, together, and with overwhelming might.” 

But since neither Germany nor Japan is likely to ven- 
ture a new war, or to be in a position to do so, fora 
one would like to know what 
One would 
lternative mechanism he has in mind 
. and with overwhe 







+ 









decade or two at least, 
Dewey means by “some time after the war.” 
like to know what a 
to enable us to “strike quickly . . 
in the event of a renewed attempt at aggres- 
To say that we cannot 






{ 
Me 





ing might”’ 
sion ten or twenty years hence. 
leave the maintenance of peace “to the sanction of | 
alone’ and that we “must promote a world opinion that 
vill influence the nations to right conduct”’ 
sith remind the German General Staff of Warren G 
Harding's plea for “a new relationship to commit the 
moral forces of the world, America included, to peace 
and international justice.” The new relationship turned 
out to be the old isolationism, and even the most deter 
mined American isolationist has never refused to give 
the rest of the world the benefit of this kind of high 
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moral preachment. 
Governor Dewey says that to leave “the long-term solu- 


tion of international problems. . . exclusively in the hands 
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of a permanent military alliance of four victorious powers 

uld be immoral.” If it could effectively maintain world 
seace, it wouldn’t be half as “immoral” as drifting in a 
ykewarm sea of platitudes to World War III. The key 

rd is “exclusively,” which begs the question, like the 
rest of Dewey's statement. No one proposes to leave the 
jng-term solution of international problems “‘exclu- 
svely” to a permanent military alliance of the big four. 
Dewey says he is “deeply disturbed” by “some of the re- 
at reports’’ about the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
which seem to him to “‘indicate’’ a plan to “subject the na- 
tions of the world, great and small, permanently to the 
cetcive power of the four nations holding this confer- 
ence.” This, too, is a straw man of Dewey's own making. 

If the big four fall apart, the chances of maintaining 

rid peace will be slim. If they stay together, does 

t constitute the “cynical peace” (to which Dewey 

ts) in which four powers “dominate the earth by 
ce’? ““As Americans,” he says, “we believe with all 
ir heasts in the equality and the rights of small 
5... This is true of small nations not within 
our own sphere of influence. Most American govern- 
ments have given a strong imperialist twist to the Mon- 
re Doctrine, and even the American progressive is 
alikely to let abstract concern for the equality of small 
sitions override considerations of hemispheric security. 
What would we say to a fascist putsch in a Central 
American country where we suspected German influence 
at work? What would Dewey and his party say about the 
equality of small nations if Cuba expropriated American 
sugar mills and utility compa- 
nies? What does Dewey mean 
when he links his plea for the 
smaller powers to the statement 
that “peace is a task of coop- 

ration among equal and sov- 
ereign nations’? Does it mean 
at Sweden should have an 

11 voice with the United 
Sates in deciding what to do 
dout Argentina? Does it 
mean the majority principle in 
international councils or the 
1 rule of unanimity which 

led the League of Na- 
ns? Dewey nowhere gets 
jown to the real issues. 

No one knows just what 
Dewey was talking about. It is 
‘lieved that he had in mind 
he proposals for a new in- 
tational security organiza- 

n put forward by N. Mai- 
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Writers. I have obtained the full text of this article, sig- 
nificantly enough from the State Department, and I must 
say the sober and moderate ideas put forward by the 
Russian resemble very little the caricature so loftily de- 
nounced by Dewey. One of the factors to which Malinin, 
like most observers, attributes the failure of the League 
was the necessity for a unanimous vote in the Assembly. 
He agrees with President Hambro of the Norwegian 
Parliament “that in the future each tiny state cannot 
be allowed to impose an absolute veto or enjoy the right 
to dictate to the great powers, even if only in a nega- 
tive fashion, how they must act.” Malinin recalls that 
four small states, Switzerland, Australia, Hungary, and 
Albania, blocked economic sanctions against Italy dur- 
ing the Ethiopian war. He suggests that in the future 
international organization the rule of unanimity be re- 
placed by majority vote on minor questions, a two-thirds 
vote on “more important decisions imposing serious ob- 
ligations.”’ Does Dewey consider majority rule coercive 
of the smaller nations? Does he favor the rule of una- 
nimity? 

Malinin believes that the future protection of peace 
against renewed aggression will require (1) quick ac- 
tion, (2) more than a special international police force, 
and (3) specific understandings among the great powers. 
“It is quite apparent that in all cases in which the League 
displayed its inactivity,” Malinin says, “only the great 
powers, singly, in groups, or together, could have halted 
aggression. It must not be forgotten also that deci- 
sions regarding effective repelling of aggression must 
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nin in Zvezda, the Leningrad 
organ of the Union of Soviet 
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be adopted and carried out in the briefest possible time, 
taking into account the fact that in the modern age wars 
are begun by aggressors without preliminary warning 
and that preparation for them proceeds under cover 
of the deepest secrecy. . . . Again, it is only the great 
powers .. . which have the necessary military and indus- 
trial resources. And they cannot be replaced by any 
union of small states, which would be shattered by 
the aggressor one by one.”” This is realism, not cyni- 
cism. If the peace of the world is to be entrusted to a 
kind of world diet, Polish style, in which any one mem- 
ber can veto action, we might as well begin preparing 
now for World War III. 

Dewey, who was for an Anglo-American alliance to 
police the world, now warns us not to sink into “the 
abyss of power politics.” A world order in which the 
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big four played a dominant role would be “the rankest 
form of imperialism.” The spokesman of American 
finance capital thunders out against “reactionary” pur. 
poses and the ex-isolationist wants a perfect world society 
“of cooperation and joint effort .. . based on freedom, 
equality, and justice.” Provided it can be achieved by 
pulpiteering. Dewey’s statement, taking into account its 
content, timing, and shoddy vagueness, seemed designed 
primarily to rally the Polish and other national minority 
votes for the G. O, P. ticket. That incidentally it might 
throw a monkey wrench into the Four Power Meeting 
was a risk the Republican candidate cheerfully accepted, 
However, his foreign policy adviser, Mr. Dulles, ap- 
pears to have realized the irresponsibility of such tactics 
and, to mix a metaphor, has volunteered to pull Mr 
Dewey's monkey wrench out of the fire. 





Will Hague Defeat F.D.R.? 


BY JAMES KERNEY, JR. 


AYOR FRANK HAGUE of Jersey City is a 
Mets around the neck of President Roose- 

velt. And the President probably will pay for 
the heavy weight of the Democratic overlord with New 
Jersey's sixteen electoral votes. 

Three times President Roosevelt has carried New Jer- 
sey with strong help from the well-oiled machine of 
Mayor Hague. In 1940 the vote in Hague’s own Hud- 
son County was the deciding factor. The machine there 
ran up @ 101,000-vote plurality, while Roosevelt carried 
New Jersey by only 72,000. That is the explanation 
for the President's feeling that he needs Hague. But 
Hague needs the President too, this year, for Hague is 
being pushed hard in his home state. 

It is difficult for anyone outside New Jersey to un- 
derstand the tremendous power Hague wields. Even 
some Jerseymen have been hard to convince. But those 
who live in the narrow confines of Hudson County, 
with its million people directly across the river from 
New York City, have a clear knowledge of what it 
means to buck “‘the Hall,” as Hague’s machine is known. 

The best example of the penalty for fighting Hague 
on his home grounds is John R. Longo, successor to a 
long line of independents who either have been beaten 
into submission or have allied themselves with Hague 
in self-defense. Longo is a young Italian who rose to 
prominence by attacking Hague’s machine as an inde- 
pendent Republican. In 1942, in the course of battling 
the Hague organization, Governor Edison appointed 
Longo Deputy County Clerk of Hudson County. Shortly 
after this appointment, Longo was indicted by a Hudson 
County Grand Jury for fraudulently altering his voting 





record. The trial was filled with perjury, some of it 
so open as to be outright scandalous on its face. At pres- 
ent under appeal to the New Jersey Supreme Court, the 
Longo case is by no means settled. With the active 
backing of Governor Edison, Longo has produced evi: 
dence indicating that the Hague prosecutors knew by 
the testimony of their own handwriting expert that their 
charge had no basis. 

Such a miscarriage of justice could occur only where 
the political machine owned the courts. Hague has for 
years manipulated the juries, prosecutors, judges, elec: 
tion boards, and tax assessors of Hudson County. They 
were outright agents of the machine, and powerful 
ones. Any critic of His Honor was likely to find his tax 
assessment raised, his right to vote impugned, and he 
was lucky, indeed, if he wasn’t arrested for fraudulent 
voting, or gambling, or any of a dozen other offenses. 

On the other hand, members of the organization found 
their taxes lowered and had a soft time in their con- 
tacts with government. No member in good standing 
ever suffered from all the petty charges of violating city 
ordinances which fill the lives of ordinary city dwellers. 
The precinct leader took care of that. However, it was 
chiefly through control of tax assessments and voting 
records that Hague maintained his domination. Ot 
course, he realized the need for delivering something 
positive. Jersey City maintains one of the finest and 
certainly the most expensive police departments of any 
large American city. Excellent, though costly to the tax- 
payers, are the hospitals at the disposal of all citizens 
Jersey City, its ruling mayor likes to say, is a people free 
from vice. By vice His Honor means loose women. Hud: 
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son County has for a long time been the center of organ- 


wed horse-race gambling in America. But by the simple 


process Of expulsion, Jersey City is kept free from 








eanesters. 

; So great is the fear of Hague in Jersey City that every- 
yne has learned not to oppose his wishes. And so much 
Joes this affect election returns that it has not been 
incommon for voting districts to register three hundred 
for Democratic candidates and one vote for the 
osition, despite the fact that there were two Repub- 
licans standing watch at the polling place even if no 
others turned up. 

The Longo case, incidentally, offers evidence of the 
strange and strong tie-up between the Hague machine 
and the Administration, Satisfied that Longo was abused, 
Governor Edison a few days before leaving office asked 
Attorney General Biddle to investigate the civil-liberties 
of the case. A month ago the Attorney General 
an swered in a public statement, conveniently coinciding 

the hearing of Longo’s appeal before the New Jersey 
“was Court, in which half-truths and omitted facts 
were used to prove that there was never any doubt of 
arent that a Presidential 
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longo’s guilt. It seemed app 
dlection year was no time to start cleaning up Hague. 






The cleansing job, nevertheless, is under way. Charles 
Edison started it in 1940 when he resigned as Secretary 
of the Navy and was elected to a three-year term as 






vernor of New Jersey. For three years he battled 
lague, always finding his way blocked by the pro-Hague 
epublicans from small, rural counties of South Jersey, 
who controlled the legislature through a rotten- borough 








system. Governor Edison was never entirely successful, 
it he dented Hague badly, partly by replacing the Hud- 
son atom Tax Board, which had been responsible for 
trageous abuses in tax assessments, and even more by 








promoting the need for a new state constitution in 





New Jersey. Hague hates the suggestion of this change, 





although Woodrow Wilson and every Governor of New 
sey since has, at one time or another, suggested the 
need for revision. But Hague finds the present system 
tne. His followers have populated the bench and fre- 
quently gotten to be Governor, and he has never had 
too much trouble persuading the legislature to do what 





a 
_ 









he wanted. 

As Edison left office last January, his place was taken 
by an old-line Republican, Walter E. Edge, who had 
been Governor of Néw Jersey during the first World 
War and subsequently had been in the United States 
Senate and served as Ambassador to France. 
turned from virtual retirement, welded the Republican 
Party into a unit, which it had not been for years, and 
lid out a progressive program which surprised the 
people who expected him to be a stodgy Old Guardsman. 

In his first few months in office Governor Edge reor- 
ganized the Hudson County election and jury systems, 








Edge re- 
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and replaced Hague’s men in the prosecutor's office and 
Worst of all, 
the fight to Hague’s heart, Edge pushed a new constitu- 
tion through the legislature, and New Jerse, 


chance this November to replace their decrepit 
i 


on the Hudson County bench. carrying 


voters will 
have 
old document with a new basic law simplifying the 
courts, limiting the legislature's power, and strengthen- 
ing the executive officers. These changes hurt Hague 
badly. 


thing he’s 


He is fighting the new constitution with every 
got. But since Edge stripped him he hasn't 
got as much as he used to have. Now he is dependent 
on federal patronage to boost his chances. He hopes to 
ride to victory on Roosevelt's coat-tails. 

It was obvious, then, that Hague would take his forces 
in Chicago wherever the Roosevelt leadership wanted 
them to go. If the President was for Wallace, so was 
Hague. If Truman got the nod, it was fine and maybe 
better with the boss of New Jersey Democracy. 

The only hitch, from the point of view of Roosevelt's 
supporters, is that the President is still saddled with 
Hague. He cannot have Hague’s support, without bearing 
the stigma that goes with it. 

Four years ago, when Roosevelt won by 72,000 votes 
in New Jersey, Edison was elected Governor by 65,000. 
In 1942, Albert Hawkes, a Republican big-business man, 
was elected United States Senator over the incumbent 
William H. Smathers by a 90,000 majority. The biggest 
campaign issue was Hagueism. Last year Governor Edge 
was elected by a majority of 125,000. Even worse was 
the beating Hague took on the referendum proposing 
the draft of a new state constitution. Hague lost that 
one by 150,000, and just about the only issue of the 
campaign was Hagueism. 

This year Hague cannot deliver as he has in the past 
The Hudson County election machinery is in new hands. 
The prosecutor's office won't arrest Republican election 
workers on election day, and the new county judges 
will not spend their time November 7 issuing dozens 
of funny and too often phony writs. Hague will still 
carry his home county, but the votes won't pile up as 
high as they once did. In addition, Hagueism has become 
a big issue in the national campaign, as far as New Jersey 
is concerned. 

Unless the Roosevelt forces strain every effort, cam- 
paigning as never before, New Jersey is lost. The smart 
strategists working for Dewey have already started 

pound the Hague-Roosevelt alliance. They can be 
counted on to make the most of an issue which now inter- 
ests more Jerseymen than ever. The independents, always 
hard to decipher, expressed their approval of anew con- 
stitution last November. Every sock Hague takes at 
the new constitution drives more voters into the Dewey 
camp. Unless the trend is changed, and quickly, New 
Jersey will return a majority of more than 100,000 for 
the Republican ticket this November. 
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Polls, Propaganda, and 
Politics 
Women in the Election 
| he THE course of the campaign much attention is paid 


to the people who don't know for whom they intend to 
vote, but whose decisions will supposedly be crucial in the 
election. Actually, these people are important only in a 
closely contested election where 1 or 2 per cent means victory 
oc defeat. In general, if the “Don’t Knows” in the public 
opinion polls do vote, they will distribute their votes ap- 
proximately like the people who have already made up their 
minds earlier. 

These undecided citizens are mostly women. There are 
about three times as many “Don't Knows” among them as 
among men. This column made a special poll among two 
thousand five hundred women, representing a fair sample 
of large industrial cities in the North. About half of these 
women did not intend to vote or had not yet decided for 
whom to vote. Women who have jobs are slightly more will- 
ing to vote than the housewives, and indecision increases 
slightly with lower economic status. 

The latent disposition of the undecided can be inferred 
from the intentions of women who have made up their 
minds. As far as big industrial centers go, Roosevelt's lead 
is very strong and easily stratified by economic status. The 
sample was divided into three strata: the upper income group, 
30 per cent; the middle income group, 40 per cent, and the 


? 
tower 


income group, 30 per cent. Eighty-five per cent in 
the lower group intend to vote for Roosevelt and 73 per cent 
in middle gro ip. Even women in the upper group who have 
made up their minds intend to go 50 per cent for Roose- 
velt. This is true only for the large-city sample. It is well 
known that as one proceeds to smaller towns and then to 
farm areas, the proportion of Republicans increases. 

Among these women one finds again a clear-cut relation 
between age and vote intention. Younger ones are more 
likely to vote for Roosevelt. If forty is taken as the dividing 
age, Dewey is 10 per cent more popular with the older 
group than with the younger. It will be interesting to see 
whether the argument of the Republicans that they are the 
party of young men will influence this age difference between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

With millions of men in the armed forces, women con- 
stitute the majority of eligible voters and are of prime con- 
cern to both parties. It is therefore interesting to turn to an 
opinion poll conducted by the Woman's Home Companion, 
The data are based on mail returns from two thousand readers 
who are questioned periodically. The panel is certainly not a 
representative cross-section of American women. Still, on 
topics where their opinions are very marked, the results of 
the last year can offer useful leads for party managers. 

The outstanding attitude shown by these women is inter- 
nationalism. They were asked, ‘Should there be a perma- 
nent congress to act upon international disputes?” and 92 
pec cent said, “Yes.” Then they were asked, “Should we 
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grant such a body the power and means to enforce jis 
cisions?” and 95 per cent said, “Yes.” When asked ab, 
nine possible planks for party platforms, the highest 
ment (93 per cent of those with opinions) was on a \ 
congress for international disputes. Even when inter: 


alism was brought down to sacrifices for their own families 
(“Would you be willing to accept rationing and food re. 
Strictions after the war to help feed foreign nations?’’) the 
accord was still 92 per cent. On these questions, in samples 


of the total population, 70 to 80 per cent usually approve. 









Last week we reported a comparison between the A!PQ 
(Gallup) estimate that in June 51 per cent of the already. 
decided major-party vote was Democratic and the Fortune 
(Roper) estimate (same time, same basis) 56 per cent. Sin 
then the Fortune estimate has receded slightly to 53 per cent, 
July 8, and 54.5 per cent, August 5. (Figures in the Fortune 
press release have been adjusted to correspond with our con- 








sistent practice of including within 100 per cent only the peo- 
ple who made a choice). The most striking change has been 





in the proportion of undecided voters, which Fortune reported 
as 21 per cent in June, 8 per cent in July, and 3.6 per 

August. The attitude type of question, “Which do you wam 
for President ?”, used by Fortune in August, got many fewer 


4 


“don’t know" answers than the AIPO question, “How would 










you vote?”, 
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10 Years Agoin“The Nation” 


i FRANCE IS HOVERING on the verge of 1 






crisis. Herriot and Tardieu—the liberal and co: 





tive antipodes in the Doumergue Cabinet—are threaicning 





' 


each other with vengeance and destruction and the weak 





structure of the present government bids fair to crack under 
the impact of their blows.—August 1, 1934 







FOR MANY YEARS the Wisconsin Progressives have ex- 
erted their efforts within the Republican Party, seeking 0 
capture its nominations and write its platform. Thereior 
their recent decision to break away from the Republican 
Party and form a party of their own is of national interes 
and significance.—August 1, 1934. 










THERE IS ONE IMPORTANT, and really encouraging, 
difference between the Europe of 1914 and the Europe of 
1934. There is one Great Power today which is bound by no 
alliances, secret or open, which is genuinely determined no! 
to become involved in a world war which would spell d feat 
or set-back of a domestic program to which it is passionately 
devoted, a Power which all the other Great Powers in vary 
ing degrees hate and fear. Soviet Russia, of course. Soviet! 
Russia is the chief check-rein on Western Europe today ; the 
only encouraging feature in a sky which otherwise looks s0 
much more troubled than the horizon of 1914,—LEwIS 5 
GANNETY, August 8, 1934, 
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HE Atlantic Charter has lost, under the impact 
of bitter realities, so much of its lustre that instead 





of being the cornerstone of a saner future it might 
become an insurmountable obstacle to durable recon- 
gruction. Particularly objectionable appears Article 
Three, which grants to “every people the right to choose 






the form of government under which they will live.” 


ul 





The term self-determination has a double connotation. 





It means external self-determination, the sovereign right 





Ui 


fa people or nation to form its own state, and it means 





nternal self-determination, the likewise absolute right 





of a people when constituted as a sovereign state to or- 





ganize itself internally as it sees fit. 

Jt is submitted here that there is no absolute right of 
internal self-determination, and consequently, that the 
victorious states must be prepared to claim, and must 
be permitted to exercise, the right of intervention in the 
nternal affairs of any state which “chooses” a “form 







A 





of government”’ constituting by its nature and potential 

lopment a threat to their own security and to uni- 
versal peace, This thesis is in head-on collision with 
firmly established theory and practice. For more than a 
entury no responsible authority has dared to challenge 








equality, sovereignty, and independence of states 





the premises of the law of nations. Non-interference 
with the form of government of other nations is the 
logical corollary. Intervention in the internal affairs of 
another state is anathema to liberal international think- 








no 


Yet it may repay us to look into the little-known 
origins and antecedents of the doctrine. It is no older 
than the French Revolution, which proclaimed it as a 
measure of political warfare against the attacks of mon- 
atchical Europe. But in their own practices the mis- 
sionaries of the democratic trinity of liberty, equality, 
fraternity gave it mo more than lip-service. Napoleon, 
executor of the testament of the revolution, discarded 
tt altogether and pushed governments like pawns over 
the European chessboard. Likewise the Holy Alliance 

t emphatically repudiated the right of internal self- 










determination. In order to stabilize the peace of Europe, 
Metternich and Alexander asserted the right to intervene 
in the internal government of any state within their 
sphere of influence in case their chosen form of gov- 
¢rnment, legitimate monarchy, was threatened by ‘'revo- 
lution,” that is ~by liberal, democratic, or Jacobin 
movements, The tide turned again when Britain, in the 
onge famous and now forgotten ‘Instructions’ of Lord 







The Trojan Horse 


BY KARL LOEWENSTEIN 








Castlereagh of January 19, 1821, disassociated itself from 
legitimacy. Castlereagh’s successor, Canning, pointedly 
answered Metternich and Alexander: ‘Each nation for 
itself and God for us all." England thus became the 
liberal champion of internal self-determination and non- 
intervention, an honorable position which it has held 
ever since, with occasional slight deviations of imperial- 
istic tinge. The bad odor which clings to the concept 
of intervention in the internal affairs or the ‘form of 
government’ of other nations dates from its application 
in the anti-liberal policies of the Holy Alliance. 

In the age of nationalism the new doctrine of non- 
intervention spread irresistibly over Europe and the 
world. Our version was the Monroe Doctrine (1823). 
Internal and external self-determination were fused into 
one. Political /aissez faire became the credo of liberal- 
ism, the Gibraltar of international law and practice. Not 
even the most revolting outrages of a depraved govern- 
ment against its own people or against a defenseless 
minority would justify what the theorists like to style 
“humanitarian intervention.’ Persecution of Poles, Hun- 
garians, Armenians, Jews evoked at best paper protests 
of public opinion abroad. 

Our recent relations with the Latin-American states 
have been based on the solemn mutual undertaking of 
non-intervention in external and internal affairs as re- 
peatedly stipulated in international treaties (Monte- 
video, 1933; Buenos Aires, 1936; Lima, 1938) and 
scrupulously observed by us. Likewise the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which was to consist only of 
“fully self-governing” states (Article 1), bowed to the 
principle of strict indifference to the internal affairs of 
the member states. In indiscriminate generosity it gath- 
ered to its bosom unashamed or camouflaged dictator- 
ships as well as democracies. 


But, it may be asked, are we really to remain im- 
pervious to the tragic experience of our age? Hecatombs 
of innocent victims have been sacrificed because the 
despots were permitted, under protection of the dogma 
of internal self-determination, to extinguish the free- 
dom of their own people and then to turn their loath- 
some practices of internal lawlessness against other na- 
tions. 

It is axiomatic that the conduct of foreign policy 1s 
dependent on the internal form of government. Onl; 
governments are aggressive, not peoples. Peaceful 
peoples take to the sword only when they are attacked; 














do not attack themselves. The common man is 


th > 
peace-loving and does not wish to go to war and die. It 
is incontrovertible that since the Napoleonic period all 
major international wars have been started by authori- 
tarian monarchies or dictatorships which internally had 
succeeded in enslaving their own peoples, depriving the 
common man of his birthright to repudiate his govern- 
ment and war. 

Therefore, it must be insisted that after this war there 
shall be no autocratic governments which, befogging 
the minds of their muzzled people by unopposed propa- 
ganda, can drag them and us into war. Peace and the 
democratic form of government are indivisible and in- 
separable. The world has become too small and nations 
too technologically interdependent to allow the peace- 
ful living together of two systems of government so 
diametrically opposed as are democracy and autocracy. 
The League of Nations failed because it was impossible 
to square the circle and reconcile, within one and the 
same organizational frame, democratic governments be- 
lieving in the rule of law internally and internationally, 
and autocracies which believed that they could practice 
violence externally because they could perpetrate it with 
impunity internally. Lincoln’s word that the union can- 
not be half slave and half free holds true today for the 


wider union of the community of nations. 


It is a salutary sign of a growing consciousness of this 
trouble that the President of the United States in his 
Lincoln's Birthday address of 1943 modified the rigor of 
the doctrine as follows: “The right of self-determina- 
tion included in the Atlantic Charter does not carry with 
it the right of any government to commit wholesale mur- 
der, or the right to make slaves of its own people or of 
any other people in the world.” But it is bewildering, 
to put it mildly, to read in Mr, Churchill's address of 
May 24, 1944, that while Germany cannot claim any 
rights from the Atlantic Charter, other states may choose 
whatever form of government they please. “The in- 
ternal political arrangements in Spain are a matter for 
the Spaniards themselves. It is not for us to meddle in 
these affairs as a government.” This attitude would pre- 
clude a repetition of the calamitous error committed in 
1918, when the Germans promptly turned the Four- 
teen Points to their own advantage; but, at the same 
time, it would stabilize fascism and dictatorship else- 
where. Great Britain, thus, seems unable to divest itself 
of a dogma which, if applied, would once more split 
the world into incompatible systems of government. 
Does it mean also that the authoritarian-minded cliques- 
in-exile, who happen formally to represent peoples 
allied with us, derive from the Atlantic Charter the right 
to continue, after the liberation, their anti-democratic 
regimes? Royal dictatorship is as odious as its Caesarist 


counterpart, 










The NATION Augu 
The customary objection to interference with the jp. (3) 

ternal organization of other states is that “we cannot supervi 
ram our form of government down the throats of other better 
nations.”” It is true that no constitution imposed by J Commi 
force from outside will work. Some argue that certain provi i 
nations are given to authority by nature, or at least by [tion of 
historic habit. But the contention that any people has (4) 
freely and of its own volition “chosen” autocracy is a I of Ric! 





palpable historical untruth. The peoples of the world 




















did not choose their autocratic monarchs, nor did they HH 4 new i 
choose their dictators. Even Hitler, on March 5, 1933, “to pat 
obtained not more than 44 per cent of the votes and this tions.” 
only by unprecedented election terror. In the same Lin- the pet 
coln’s Birthday address quoted above, President Roose. simul ts 
velt declared: “‘No nation in all the world that is free wcial { 
to make a choice is going to set itself up under the Fas- a demo 
cist form of government or the Nazi form of govern. (5) 
ment. Such forms of government are the offspring of Control 
seizure of power followed by the abridgement of {ree- Nation: 
dom.” (Italics mine.) fication. 
Herein lies, in this writer’s opinion, the key to the sembly 
solution. Democratic and constitutional government or ae 
should not be imposed by command from without, but J atify it 
it should be given a chance to grow from within by cate be 
popular acceptance. If we are not to ram dem qualifie 
down the throats of other peoples, we may, for a chang internal 
allow them to develop it. The majority of the peo The 
everywhere want autocracy as little as they want war shall co 
We must make the peoples themselves the custodians in its m 
of their own freedom and their own form of govera: such tin 
ment. firmly e 
principl 
In order to translate the basic postulate of limiting Techr 
the choice of the form of government to the democratic many—« 
solution the following suggestions, tentatively formu- J no more 
lated, are submitted: nations, 





(1) Each of the defeated Axis nations and its satel- 9 the natic 
lites is to undertake in the armistice or peace treaty the 
obligation to arrange, at a time to be determined by 
the United Nations, elections for a Constituent Assembly 
charged with the elaboration of a constitution for which 
the democratic-constitutional form of government 1s 
mandatory. No specific conditions as to the type of com 
stitutional order should be imposed except that the gov 
ernment must correspond to the rationally ascertained 
will of the people and must at all times remain account: 
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able to it. 
(2) Elections are to be held under the control of the 
United Nations, or of an international police if by 
time it has been created. Certain categories of discredi 
people, such as Nazi officials, prominent sympathiz 
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notorious turncoats, collaborationists, and so on, 
be excluded from eligibility by law. Nor are parties w! 
anti-democratic platforms, leaders, or techniques p¢t 
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(3) The elaboration of the constitution is subject to 
supervision by what may be called here, for want of a 
better term, ‘the Inter-Allied Constitutional Control 
Commission.’ It has the right and the duty to veto such 
provisions as constitute a potential danger to the opera- 






tion of a democratic form of government. 





(4) The constitution must contain a democratic Bill 





of Rights endowed with the same validity as the con- 





stitution itself. Among its provisions must be included 





anew individual freedom, namely the right of the citizen 





“to participate in his government by democratic elec- 





tions.’ This right is indispensable to make the citizens 





the permanent keepers of their own freedoms, and, 





simultaneously, to guarantee all other individual and 





1 


social freedoms, which are operative and secure only in 






4 democratic-constitutional state. 






(5) At the request of the Inter-Allied Constitutional 





Control Commission the constitution adopted by the 
National Assembly is to be submitted to popular rati- 







fication. If a nation should fail to elect a National As- 
sembly whose majority is sincerely pledged to democracy, 






or to write for itself a democratic constitution, or to 





ratify it by at least a two-thirds majority, it would indi- 





cate beyond reasonable doubt that such a nation is not 
walitied for self-government and thus cannot enjoy 
internal self-determination. 









The Inter-Allied Constitutional Control Commission 





shall continue to operate as the “watchdog,” with teeth 





in its mouth, over internal political developments until 






such time as it has satisfied itself that a government is 
firmly established and conducted in conformity with the 






principles of the constitutional, democratic state. 
Technical details of this plan—of which there are 






many—cannot be discussed here. What is proposed is 


no more and no less than a political tutelage over certain 






nations, the duration of which will depend entirely on 
the nation itself. It is readily admitted that the plan is 
incompatible with the dogma of internal self-determina- 







tion in its traditional sense. But it is not incompatible 





with the dignity of any nation which embraces the 
democratic way of life and, what is more important, 





dheres to it. Repentance must precede forgiveness. 





Public opinion seems agreed upon imposing on the ag- 






gressor mations and their satellites certain military, 


c 


economic, and finagcial restrictions—such as disarma- 






ment, financial controls, raw materials only for peace 
fequirements—as essential curbs on external and internal 
self-determination. Compared to these merely negative 
conditions, the plan outlined here appears positive and 
‘constructive. It will enable a nation to redeem itself by 
iis own efforts and to regain, with its self-respect, the 
confidence of other nations. But the first step toward 
this goal is to dispel the myth that every nation has an 
inalienable right to choose the form of government it 
pleases, 
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1s easy 


N VIEW of the official Dewey position that it 
for soldiers to vote without benefit of the quick federal 
ballot, some Republican should have had enough political 
I ; 
sense to kill this ad that appeared in the Charlotte, N. C., 
I 
News: “It is 10,000 miles to New Guinea, so it will take 
months to get your soldier's or sailor's ab 


there and back. HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! Apply for his 


absentee ballot right away. Get your official forms and infor- 


sentee ballot out 


mation at the Dewey-For-President Club.” 


THE STATE, Columbia, S. C., 
able conservatism; its editor, Sam Latimer, is a native South 


is a newspaper of unimpeach- 


Carolinian who could not by any stretch of language be called 
a Negrophile or a Northern Agitator. Therefore we consider 
this brief editorial a notable straw in the wind: “Without 
reference to any pending case, which, like all others, must 
be decided on merit, as judged by prescribed authority, we 
wish to say that in our opinion those Negro teachers, having 
similar training and doing similar work, should be paid the 


same as white teachers.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND, Senator Russell of Georgia threw 
this beam of light on the Philadelphia strike: “If there had 
been no FEPC, not a single man-hour of war production 
would have been lost, and there would have been no racial 
disturbances or bitterness.” 


MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED one-room schools in Ok- 
lahoma will not open this fall, for lack of teachers. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW who represents France in the 
United States, don’t look under “Foreign Diplomatic Repre- 
sentatives” in the Congressional Directory. The listing there 
says, “France: (Diplomatic relations severed by France on 
November 8, 1942.)” That's all. 


IN ENGLAND, the London Daily Mail reports, trade names 
on canned and packaged foods will not be sufficient after 
January 1. In order that the housewife “can see exactly what 
she is buying,” labels will have to carry “the usual name of 
the food.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Poland's vodka industry has been 
heavily capitalized by the Nazis. Fifty million quarts a year 
are reserved for the exclusive use of Polish peasants. The 
underground movement is conducting an intensive “dry” 
campaign. . . . Belgium is becoming infested with bandits. 
A number of those who have been captured have turned out 
to be German deserters. . . . The Nazis recently arrested a 
large number of Frenchmen as hostages, and were shocked 
to find that they were all faithful collaborationists. Some- 
body had stolen the list of patriots who were to be arrested 
and replaced it with a list of Vichyit 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eas 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 





POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAyo 








IEUTENANT-COLONEL Henry Thompson Rowell 
acts as Educational Officer for the AMG in Rome. 
He is “responsible for the purification of Rome's 

cultural life,” as we were told by Homer Bigart, corre- 

spondent for the New York Herald Tribune, on July 16. 

Colonel Rowell set to work by asking Beniamino 

Gigli, the tenor, to sing for a gala performance in honor 

of the Allied Armies. Gigli had earned a good deal of 

money at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
but when he returned to Italy he did not hesitate to make 
various insulting remarks about the United States. Gigli 
was a loyal Fascist. During the terrible period from 

September, 1943, until May, 1944, when the citi- 

zens of Rome were being mowed down by the Nazis, 

he sang frequently for the entertainment of German 
officers. “Yes, it is true that I sang for the Fascists and 
for the Germans,” Gigli told the correspondent of the 

Associated Press, ‘and now that the Americans and 

British are here, I would like to sing for them too.”’ 

selieve it or not, there are Italians in Rome today 
who do not intend to be “purified’’ by Lieutenant- 

Colonel Rowell. They raised such a rumpus that the 

Colonel had to rush Gigli off the scene. But the Colonel 

is determined to purify Rome's cultural life at any cost. 

Consequently, he entrusted Maestro Bernardino Moli- 

nari with the task of conducting Beethooven’s Ninth 

Symphony. Molinari had also been a loyal Fascist and 

had selected an orchestra for the German high command. 

Again the Romans answered the Colonel, implying 
that he would be wiser if he went back to teaching Latin 
at Johns Hopkins. As Homer Bigart informed us, “The 
politically-minded gallery whistled, cat-called, and made 
such a hubbub that Molinari was unable to proceed. 

‘What about that automobile Maelzer gave you?’ yelled 

(Maelzer was 


one member of the anti-Fascist claque 
the German commandant of Rome.) ‘How about those 
concerts you gave for the Tedeschi (Germans)? an- 
shouted.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell “tried to 
demonstration,” but he could not arrest “the 


other 
silence the 
flow of abuse from the gallery.” 

If Washington or London had been under Nazi occu- 
pation, as Rome was from September, 1943, to May, 
1944, would Licutenant-Colonel Rowell have asked pro- 
Nazi tenors and conductors to participate in gala per- 
formances and concerts in honor of British or American 


liberators’’? AMG licutenant-colonels must come to 


urifying’’ Italy 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 









realize that at the height of Mussolini's “benevolent 





despotism,” when they were visiting Italy’s monuments 





guided by wretched men who would have found them.- 





selves in jail had they not sung the praises of Mussolini 
thousands of Italians were languishing in prisons or on 






penal islands, or were being starved and humiliated by 





a regime that was really the “negation of God.” Who 





ever arranges performances in Italy today with Fascis: 





tenors or Fascist conductors as the guest stars, whoever 





consorts with high officials of the Fascist military and 
civil hierarchy, with Fascist mayors, Fascist business 
men, Fascist gentlewomen, Fascist bishops, whoever docs 







that challenges the moral code of the whole people 

The incidents in Rome are a taste of what wil! 
pen in Florence, Leghorn, and Ancona on a larger scak 
As for Bologna, Genoa, Turin, Milan, and Venice 


American and British officials and commandants wil! do 
well to travel about in armored cars, unless the mistakes 





1 


' 
Nap- 







they have made in southern Italy are corrected quickly 





As part of the purification of Rome’s cultural life, 
Licutenant-Colonel Rowell is responsible for “restoring 
the university to its former greatness,” Mr. Bigart has 
reported. Rowell chose as temporary rector of the uni- 
versity Professor Giuseppe Caronia, a specialist 
infectious diseases. Caronia, in addition to being a good 
scholar, is an honest man, who was unjustly tr 
under the Fascist regime and who will undoubtedl 
carry out his task in a spirit of justice and with « 
mon sense. One only wonders why the choice was made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell and not by the Minister 
of Public Education in the Italian Cabinet. AMG ofl 
cials should supervise the work of the Italian authorities 
so that it does not interfere with the war effort, but they 
should not continue to wear the mantle that rightfully 
belongs to Italian authorities when the war effort cannot 
possibly be affected by local affairs. The Minister of 
Public Education, Signor De Ruggiero, no less than the 
other Cabinet ministers, has been blessed with the appro 
val of the Allied Control Commission. He is a lcarned 
and honest man, The duty of “purifying” the University 
of Rome and all other universities should be vested 1 
him and not in a gentleman from Baltimore, Maryland. 

But Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell held the reins tight! 
in his hands. He announced that, like music, “the wor 
versity must remain above politics.’’ He set up 2 com 
mittee, not to “purge” or “purify” the university— thos 
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words, he said, were ‘‘too strong’’—but to “rehabilitate”’ 
the university. And he appointed to serve on that com- 
mittee two ardent Fascists: Dr. Nicola Spano and Profes- 

r Filippo Vassali. Commenting on these appointments, 

Italian paper published a cartoon which showed a 

k-shirted man hurrying down the street, saying: 

| have been appointed to the purification committee 

and I have not even had time to change my shirt.’” When 

realized that he had blundered, Colonel Rowell dis- 

d that he had “received and accepted Vassali’s 

ynation.”” As for Dr. Spano he was retained as ad- 
nistrative director of the university. 

The more one reads about what is being done in 
Italy, the more one is compelled to ask oneself whether 
ir bigwigs really intend to make America and England 
hateful to all democratic Italians. An American profes- 

r has been sent to Italy to take care of the Italian 

hives. Do the gentlemen in Washington really think 

an American professor is needed for that job? 
1ere the archives have been bombed away, there is no 

1 to take care of them anyway. And where they still 

t, their old personnel exists too. As a rule, these are 

1, devoted, helpful people, who know and cherish 
eir own children each and every paper in their 
dy. Putting an outsider in charge of the Italian 
ives is an insult to hundreds of decent and humble 

n to whom the archives are home and life. 

Jewish communities are also being “purified.” This 
ns that the Jews are not allowed to purify them- 
ves but that the purification is foisted on them from 
ve. Under Mussolini everything came from above. In 
liberated’’ Italy, everything still comes from above 
Thus Commendatore Angelo Sullam has been chosen 
‘rom above as head of the Jewish community of Bari 
urse, he was once a loyal Fascist. And Signor Silvio 
lenghi has been chosen from above as commissioner 

for the Jewish community of Rome. Of course, he was 
lso a loyal Fascist. On May 25, 1937, they signed a 
tatement to the effect that “the Italians of Hebrev 

h are, and in unambiguous terms announce that they 

, enemies of every Hebrew and non-Hebrew, Ma- 
sonic, subversive, and especially anti-Fascist interna- 

nale.”’ 

Not only Italy’s cultural life, not only Italy’s archives, 
but Italy’s penal code has to be purified. This task, fortu- 

tely, can be performed in New York. PM has told us 


4l 


iat the International Commission for Penal Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has entrusted the Chief Clerk of 
the Court of Special Sessions in New York with the task 

expurgating fascism from the Italian penal code. Do 

gentlemen of that International Commission think 
that there are no jurists in italy? Do they think that 
Italy's legal life is a vacuum to be filled with printed 


paper from New York? I am not a lawyer by trade, but 
I suspect that if those gentlemen were not allergic to 
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common sense, they would send into Italy the draft of 
a bill consisting of no more than three articles: (1) po- 
litical crimes committed by Fascists shall be investigated 
and punished according to the Fascist code; (2) all other 
crimes shall be investigated and punished according to 
the code that was in force before the March on Rome, 
October .28, 


criminals after October 28, 1922, are null and void. 


1922; (3) amnesties granted to political 


While denouncing these blunders, we must not forget 
the intelligence, imagination, skill, and resourceful- 
ness which America, Britain, and Russia are display- 
ing in the field of production to make that war effort 
possible. We must not overlook the magnificent job that 
AMG officers are doing in Italy, against tremendous 
odds, in fighting epidemics, rehabilitating bridges, roads, 
aqueducts, and power stations, and in feeding the popu- 
lation. Wherever material obstacles have to be over- 
come, Anglo-Saxon ingenuity performs miracles. But 
one can admire miracles in the field of material endeavor 
and yet be sorry for the ineptitude that becomes appar- 
ent every time moral and political problems are tackled 

To be fair, one must admit that the blunders made 
in Italy in an attempt to “purify’’ Italian life and “‘reedu- 
cate’’ the Italian people to democracy are often prompted 
by a sincere desire to help a people which is in great 
need. But Britain and America have a queer bias toward 
Europe. Continental Europe, Britain and America be- 
lieve, is inhabited by inferior races. There is a brutal 
doctrine of the German Herrenvolk and there is a suave 
sugar-coated doctrine of the Anglo-Saxon Herrenvol/ 
Roman civilization died of consumption, and it was a 
great pity; it was the best the ancient world could pro 
duce, and its collapse brought about centuries of bar- 
barism and suffering. It would be a great pity if 
Anglo-Saxon civilization came to an end; it is the best 
the modern world has produced. 

If it ever comes to an end, it will dic 


sumption but of presumption, 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 

A N ASSORTMENT of eight German army officers 

August 8. That much we can 

hould be wary of believing every- 


has 


was hanged on 
believe. However, w 
thing that Berlin has told us about the affair. It 
revived a widespread tendency to swallow whatever soup 


is cooked in Dr. Goebbels’s kitchen. 


In spite of those ph tographs, which are supposed to 


have been taken in the courtroom, it cannot be said with 


k 
absolute certainty that there was actually a “‘trial’’ in the 
dread “people's court.” It is quite possible that the photo- 
graphs are false. But even granting that there was a trial, 
we are completely in the dark as to what was proved or 
disproved or how much of the testimony was genuine 
and how much was faked. For it was a secret trial. An 
official “report” of two thousand words, rcleased by 
Gocbbels’s office on August 8, is absolutely all the in- 
formation we have. Now there is nothing to prevent the 
Ministry of Propaganda from writing such a report to 
suit its own convenience, It can put into the mouths of 
the accused any words it pleases. It is the sheerest gulli- 
bility to take its “reports” literally. Besides, this particular 
is extraordinarily inept. 
indictment under which the eight officers were 


= 

The 
tried, according to the “‘report,” had three counts: 
(1) conspiracy to kill Hitler; (2) conspiracy to usurp 
authority; (3) conspiracy to surrender to the enemy. 
Observe that the official ‘report’ of the “trial’’ doesn't 
contain a syllable of testimony on the last count—not a 
single question or answer concerning the alleged con- 
spiracy to surr nder. On the conspiracy to usurp power, 
this idiotic story is not even consistent as to the. person 
who was allegedly slated to succeed Hitler. On the first 
page it ts General Beck; on the last page it is a Dr. 


Goerdeler. The author of the “report’’ got tangled in his 
own yarn! 

But the most egregious piece of humbuggery in the 
whole story is the background of the alleged attempt on 
Hitler's life. Major General Stieff “confessed” that one 
Colonel von Treskow had told him Jast summer that 
Hitler would have to be killed by “explosives’’ during 
a military conference. During the succeeding months the 
major general was twice asked to make the attempt him- 
first by General Beck and later by Colonel von 


self 
He declined the honor, but volunteered 


Stauffenberg 
to keep the explosives until they were needed. Then an 
unnamed relative of Colonel von Stauffenberg procured 
and “British fuses” from certain 


“British explosive 
(All the high officers in Ger- 


unnamed Englishmen 
many, with hundreds of thousands of tons of explosives 
at their command, apparently couldn't get their hands 
on any of them.) The unnamed relative gave the British 


explosives to the accused Lieutenant von Hagen, who 
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turned them over to Major General Stieff. The latter 
hid them for many long months. Finally, at the command 
of General Olbricht, the “administrative manager of the 
plot,” he handel them over to the alleged would-be 
assassin, Colonel von Stauffenberg. 

It can safely be said that a person who believes this 
idiotic comic strip will believe anything. And the whol 
story of the “trial” is of the same quality from begin- 
ning to end. It is a cheap, talentless farce unskillfi 
pasted together, just like the story of the Reichstag fire 
with which the Nazis opened their act. We read with a 


of the Nazi fanatic Rudolf Freissler: “Even the burni: 
of the Reichstag is eclipsed by the deed committed | 
these defendants.” 

Contrary to general belief, this official “report’’ of the 
“trial” does not substantiate the Nazi version of 
“plot, but actually discredits it more than ever. Ther 
is no doubt that countless old-line officers believe | 
war is lost and consider Hitler the worst obstacle to } 
overcome if it is to be ended while there is still some 
thing left of Germany. But notwithstanding the non- 
sense which the Nazis themselves have produced, t! 
is no evidence whatsoever that this feeling had cryst 
lized in an organized plot. The long and short of | 
matter is that the Nazis have once again heeded Machi. 
velli's advice to all autocrats: ‘A prince who is mena 
by his followers should not give them time to do an 
thing.” To all appearances, the Nazis have succeed 
in forestalling anyone and everyone who might possi! 
have taken part in a double-cross a la Badoglio. 

At the same time they are trying to distill a u 
by-product out of the mess. It has been observed on : 
sides that a new “‘stab-in-the-back’’ legend is being bui!' 
up in Germany. The defeat of 1918 was explained by th 
legend that the “home front’ had prevented the arr 
from carrying the war to a successful conclusion. 1) 
story always had one disadvantage: it insulted 70 or § 
or 90 per cent of the population—until the Na: 
thought to limit the blame to Jews, Catholics, and Cor 
munists. But the guilt-legend which the Nazis are no 
building up is aimed exclusively at the top 5 or 10 pe: 
cent of the population, and seems therefore to have 
better chance of being accepted by the other 90 or 
per cent—if not today, then tomorrow. 

So far as I can see, no one has yet noted or appr 
ciated the fact that since the alleged attempt at ass: 
sination the Nazi Party has conducted a steady an 
increasingly virulent agitation against the aristocracy 20¢ 


of Germany. This agitation, which goes back to tht 
original Bolshevik model, and which at times has a too 
that seems calculated to loose a pogrom against th 
“blue-blooded swine,” is one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the Nazis’ death-agony. Details next time. 
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KOESTLER AND THE POLITICAL NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


OCIAL moods somehow find their spokesmen; and just 

as the political novel of the thirties worked the theme 
of revolutionary faith, so the current product is steeped in 
the skepticism of the radical movement today. But, ironically, 
the present phase, which was inaugurated by Silone and 
Koestler, is more nearly on the level of the subject in its 
grasp of the tensions of political life—in a way, it is a revalu- 
ation of its “proletarian’’ past. 

It is clear by now that the failings of left-wing fiction, 
from the very beginning, were due largely to the factional 
exploitation of writers and writing; and that the type of 
documentation, known as social or socialist realism, which 

ume its literary creed was nothing more than an uncon- 

is strategy for evading the larger issues. It was really a 
the “slice-of-life” formula of popular fiction 
1ot possibly carry the weight of a new 
new consciousness. As for the political 
y ostensibly orded by the left novel, it was but the 
| time-table of the class struggle. From Malraux down, 
radical writer conceived of himself as an inspired reporter 
he pathos of the present from the certainties of 
iture. But what is an inspired reporter if not an unin- 

| novelist, a creator of photographic unreality ? 

would be a mistake, however, to write off the entire 
> as a literary aberration, for it was a natural respon 


e radicalism of the time. The truth is that the presen 


c 


1d is predominantly political. Not only have we come 
id our fate in political terms; even our values and our 
ions of experience have been politically accented. Per- 
ps the surest index of an epoch is its image of itself as 
expressed in its idea of the relevant and the contemporary 
and there is no lack of evidence that our measure of rele- 
y today is largely political, while our anxiety over events 

-d almost to making a fetish of the contemporary. 
But how was the novel to cope with this new outlook? 
Obviously more than a flair for the topical, which was actu- 
y the stock in trade of most left writers, was called for. 
through a more generalized or symbolic approach was 
ssible to convey the shadings and crossings of belief, 
moral turns, the psychic plights—all the motives and 

nings of the political world. 

All great literary efforts have sprung from the more ad- 
ed states of consciousness in society. In fiction the stra- 
characters have been abstracted from those specially 
-d and dominant types, through whose consciousness 
inner movement of society revealed itself. Thus the 
lern tragic hero, from Hamlet to Joseph K., has been 
ntellectual, or, more precisely, a man of sensibility, who 
taken upon himself the burdens of civilization as a 
le, and in his various guises and mutations has reflected 
tic changing stresses of Western thought. 


’ 
o 


The political person is in this sense a central figure today. 
I am, of course, thinking mainly of the left orbit, where 
politics has taken over practically all human and theoretical 
concerns. And under the heading of the left we might in- 
clude all varieties of belief from the faintest liberalism to 
the most intransigent revolutionary stance. This is not to 
discount the serious doctrinal differences, but, from a broader 
view, all liberals and radicals may be said to have a common 
stake in the fortunes of the left, for not only are they affected 
by each other's activities, but many, if not most, of them 
have actually made the rounds of the various movements. 
Hence a kind of composite type of the political personality 
might be drawn from the liberal and radical world. For 
pical is not 
the composite. It is created out of extremity—out of the 


the purposes of literature, however, the truly ty 


most critical and complete experiences. The really signifi- 


cant political figure is therefore a man of consciousness who 
rucially implicated in the major turns, who has 
id unmade by them. The convers 
, the days of faith and the days of conscience 
more recently, the great exodus, the atonements, and 
overhauling of beliefs—all have left their mark on him 
In his most extreme form he is a victim of a kind of 
revolutionary trauma, having been transformed from a zealot 


of socialism to a martyr to an illusion. The type is actually 
familiar enough. He may be a functionary, a writer, a pro- 


does not matter. We have all seen him at meet- 


fessor—it 
ings and in press, dispensing his factional sophistries 
with an air of messianic innocence. He is militant, high- 


minded, single-tracked, enormously skilled in the strategies 


/ 


of orthodoxy, and a master of rationalization, His think ing, 


which is compounded of casuistry and faith, is essentially 
tribal in character, with its own assumptions and norms, as 
though he lived in some self-sufficient culture distinct from 
our own. And in a way he does, for his very being is a pro- 
jection of the contradictions of the Russian Revolution. This 
accounts for the ambiguity of his nature, which combines a 
strain of genuine idealism with an apparently boundless 
cynicism and depravity. And what is his frozen mentality, 
which harbors the most arbitrary and irreconcilable notions, 
if not the congealment of the Russian dilemma into a relig- 
ious structure? Hence he is constantly at odds with the ac- 
cepted intellectual and radical tradition, harassed by its 
moral pressures, and unnerved by doubts and anxieties 
When he finally breaks with the movement, he becomes un- 
easy—almost neurotically guilty—about his political past; 
and he usually secks either to purge himself of it through 


confession and expiation, or to conceal it by slipping quietly 
into his new position. In either case, he soon adapts himself 
to an ideology of realism and compromise, which now idays 


passes for normality. The cycle of his career covers the 
















depths and excesses of the radical world; yet he is truly 


symptomatic of the stunted idealism and panic of the last 


de 1 les. 

Throughout the triumphant era of revolutionary fiction, 
however, not one such character made his appearance in the 
novel. His part was filled either by the socialist man of 
action, who was a militant conformist. or the little man of 
inaction, who was a meck non-conformist, both of whom 
simply obeyed the laws of history, one positively, the other 


negatively. Thus the left novelist violated not only his own 


consciousness, or perhaps we should say the consciousness 
, but also “ tradition of fiction. 


he should have possess 


For was not the left 


Aad he had only to foll ow the sensor of the modern novel 


welist himself a — haracter ? 


and create the revolutionary hero in his own image to depict 
his true compulsions and perplexities. Yet not even in Mal- 
best equipped 


raux, who of all the earlier radical writers was 


to extend the modern tradition, do we find any one firure 
bearing the mentality of the left. In “Man’s Fate,” un- 


doubtedly the outstanding novel of the entire period, Mal- 
a form of 


raux’s consciousness seemed to be dispersed 
atmospheric excitement and in the tenseness of his charac- 
ters. In his later novels, he sutcumbed quite naturally to the 


pre vailing pieties. 


Not until the recent novels of Silone and Koestler do we 
get anything like a fusion of literary and political tradition 


of approach. In fact, the tant, anxiety-ridden, 
i 


and a maturiti 


and self-conscious hero of both Koestler and Silone, who 


from the remnants of his con 


seeks to salvage his identity 


science, recalls the alienated and disintegrated figure of 
And while the pol/tical novel obviously is 


lards of the art novel, still, in the 


modern writing 
still far below the stan 


hands of Silone and Koestler, it has at least become a mean- 
ingful literary expression. 

Of the later works of these two writers, “Arrival and 
Departure” strikes me as the most meaningful. For de pite 
its many deficiencies, which have been noted in the pages 

lation and elsewhere—in some ways it is little more 


of The N 
than a showpiece—Koestler’s novel displays a remarkable 
And 


feeling for the dilemmas of the political intelligence 
while he lacks, too, Silone’s pathos of the human, Koestler 
far more sophisticated and relevant in the 
deployment of his material than Silone, who is mainly sensi- 
tive to the resonance of revolutionary politics in the life of 
peoples. Where Spina represented the dissolu- 


is nevertheless 


the European | 
tion of socialism in the mystique of mankind, both Ruba- 


shov and Peter Slavek stem directly from the sources of 


political consciousness. Thus Rubashov is a symbolic figure 
of that almost pathological combination of faith and cyni- 

at the core of the Communist movement, while 
Peter Slavek is the radical intellectual of today who can 


. . , 
his socialist vision and finds 


neithe hold on to nor give up his 
himself a not so much out of conviction as desperation. 
In fact, t story of Peter may be taken as a parable of 
the revolutionary life in both its political and psycho! rical 
aspects. Peter's political progress sums up the history of 


the radical movement, from its earlier devotional excesses 
bafflements and frustrations, while his psychic 
follows the corresponding shift from a state 


te of paralysis. This, it seems to me, 


to its present 


development 
: 


of compulsion to a sta 


i 
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is the meaning of the confessional episode, where Peter dics 
into his unconscious for his political motives. Koestle: 
point is not, as some reviewers have construed it, that poli. 
tics can be reduced to neurosis, but that the balking of | 
political ego is a neurotic event. For the truth is that 
recent years political life has taken on a neurotic characte; 
——with the classic symptoms of disorientation, inner sear 
ings, and the fatal ambivalence of the need both to be 

and disbelieve—as the Marxist generation, reared 7 
schoo! of militancy, hope, and theoretical rectitude, has b 
thwarted by the collapse of its cause. 

This combined development of the psychic and the polit 
cal is further exemplified in the primary symbolism o! 
novel, Thus Peter cannot walk since, as the analyst put 
he does not know where to go; and he ransacks his cl 
hood memories for the clues to his revolutionism beca 
no longer has any political meaning for him. Similar}, 
appears in Peter’s succum! 
to a political empiricism and a practical view of the war 
\fter all- 


theme of surrender, whid 


echoed in Odette’s refrain of siiilniins 
not?” and in Dr. Bolgar’s therapeutic advice to Pe 
fulfil himself in the present, “to cultivate a garden.” 
there seems to be a distant affinity, too, between Dr. 
gar’s ishiilons which is hardly typical of the profe 
and Peter's last-minute decision to join the Allied 

instead of retiring to America, for both suggest an 
sponsibility—or a triumph ?—of the natural; in Dr. 
a denial of social restraints to assert her natural libido 
Peter a casting off of theoretical restraints to satisfy a pol 
impulse. 

Also, Peter’s psychic restoration amounts to more tha 
clinical routine. It is essentially a duel between Dr. Bol; 
who in negating all values posits the values of the prc 
and Peter, who tries to preserve a political seniaeaitire 
distinguishing his values from his phobias. And 
that in a literal sense Dr. Bolgar is the victor, as Peter fir 
abandons himself to the realities of the present. Sti 
more figurative reading of this theme is possible, for th 
is an all too evident and disconcerting parallel between t 
plight of Peter and that of the radical intellectual general) 
who surely cannot be said to have been stripped of his val 
or political ideas by psychoanalytical casuistries. After 
even after Peter has been delivered from his neurotic « 
finement, he is still unable to extricate himself from | 
political bewilderment—a predicament that has at least « 
much to do with history as with psychology. 

Apparently Peter is a self-portrait, as politically agile 
aware as Koestler himself. And though he is too sche 
ically conceived and exists mostly on the tip of the auth 
tongue, he is undoubtedly the most advanced politica! c! 
acter in recent fiction. If anything, he is almost too advar 
too typical of the present state of the left and of those m 
ern intellectuals whose traditional alienation has acquir 
political meaning and a neurotic form. Where the left w: 
of the thirties failed to measure up to their subject, Ko 
is completely on top of it, pinning down all its implica! 
and squeezing the last bit of historical meaning out o! 


ii 


characters. 
Peter is a case-study of the political hero. 
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For the Third Republic 

GALLIC CHARTER: FOUNDATIONS OF TOMOR-: 
ROW’S FRANCE. By J. C. Fernand-Laurent. Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.50. 


ERNAND-LAURENT* is a Parisian lawyer, journal- 
Fix. and politician. Long an Independent, he joined in 
1938 the moderate Fédération Républicaine. A safe and sen- 

le man, an orthodox Republican well right of center, and 
a true patriot: I think he would accept this as his personal 
equation. 

Any book about “Tomorrow's France’ must be mostly 
about the France of yesterday: no nation, not even Meiji 
Japan, Kemalist Turkey, or Soviet Russia, can jump away 
from its long shadow. Fernand-Laurent begins his story with 
the foundation of the Third Republic, and he devotes more 
than half his book to the chronicle of this drab and stodgy 
regime. Lafayette had recommended Louis Philippe as “‘the 
best of Republics’: in return, the Orleanists in 1875 had 
to accept the Republic as the best available Ersatz for a mon- 
irchy. Pacifist, Revanchard, and colonialist, democratic with a 
Royalist constitution, “heart on the left, pocketbook on the 
right,” the bewildered hybrid tottered for nearly seventy 
years. It was hardly more confused than our own, but it was 

sed to infinitely greater dangers. 

Fernand-Laurent shows convincingly that the Vichy coup 

t in 1940 followed a familiar pattern. MacMahon was 
he first Pétain. Boulanger, backed by Royalist gold and 

deville songs, promised a “national revolution.” The 

Jationalist movement at the time of the Dreyfus Affair was 

ser Boulangism. On the sixth of February, 1934, the 

‘e was set for another coup, and Hervé was already clam- 

ring for Pétain. The rule of Doumergue was a pathetic 

tation of an autocracy. With the exception of Napoleon I, 

French have an inevitable flair for picking the weakest 

g Man in the market. MacMahon was an honest simple- 

1; Boulanger a black horse and a blond beard with no 

s; Papa Doumergue, ‘‘Gastounet,” had been for seven 
years a smiling King Log. In the Dreyfus crisis no man 
could be found: Marchand declined the job, and General 
Roget, whom Dérouléde wanted to draft, happened to have 
1 Republican horse which loyally refused to head for the 
Elysée. Of all these sorry supermen, Pétain is the feeblest. 
Fernand-Laurent confirms the well-known fact that the 
Marshal hates and despises his maker, Laval. Yet he said, 
"M. Laval and I are one.” This is not mere senility. In 1918 
the hero of Verdun was already a defeatist. 

In 1938 France was no more prepared for modern war 
than England or America. The military deficiencies could 

t be blamed on Parliament but on the confusion and old- 
fogyism of the army leaders, the staff formed and dominated 
by Pétain and Weygand. Fernand-Laurent was a member of 
he Military Affairs Committee, and his unpartisan testimony 

rees with the unspoken verdict of the Riom trial. 

Fernand-Laurent gives a very intelligent and vivid sum- 
mary of the discussions that led to the armistice. In that 
crisis Mandel appears as a tower of strength: he, Louis 
Marin, and Herriot are the author's favorites. Pétain, Laval, 

* The hyphen, I take it, meang that he is “the” Fernand Laurent, 


ot just any Fernand Laurent; a kind of self-conferred Republican 
Bobility. Cf. “Les Thibault.” 


A Study in the 
American Political System 
and HOW it Works 


Governmen? 


of the 
People 


New and Enlarged Edition 


By D. W. BROGAN 


London School of Economics 


NEw and enlarged edition of 
A the book which has become 
a classic in its field. There is an 
extended introduction, and Pro- 
fessor Brogan includes the inno- 
vations that have appeared on the 
American political scene in the 
last ten years, 


ee R. BROGAN will, I think, be 


found to have written the 
most illuminating treatise on 
American government since the 
late Lord Bryce’s famous volume 
of fifty years ago. His pages are 
not merely distinguished by a 
wealth of knowledge to which, 
probably, no living Englishman 
can pretend; they also have the 
power to describe a system in 
movement, the capacity to grasp 
the living dynamic which ani- 
mates an institutional framework, ' 
which are among the rarest quali- 
ties in political science.” 
—Harold J. Laski, the Foreword. 


$4.00 
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Weygand were working hard for capitulation. Reynaud 
meant well, but, paralyzed by nefarious influences, he did 
not assert his authority. As for Albert Lebrun, he appears 
as the perfect French President—a non-entity absolute. 

Even at the worst hour there still was some hope; the 
treachery of Chautemps and Alibert destroyed it, and made 
Vichy possible; it fell to minor characters to deal the de- 
cisive blow. If there are 1,500,000 French prisoners, most 
of them captured without a fight, Pétain almost alone is to 
blame: he left the armies without directions and practically 
ordered them to lay down their arms, before the terms of 
the armistice had been given. But in spite of Pétain France 
was “bloody but unbowed” ; before the armistice was signed, 
she was back on the firing line, for De Gaulle had already 
sent forth his great Sursum Corda. 

Thus we reach the penultimate chapter, 247 pages out of 
280. So far, Fernand-Laurent agrees with Pierre Cot, with 
Raoul Aglion, with Philippe Barrés, as well as with Kérillis 
and Pertinax. In Chapter XVIII, The Government of Post- 
War France, the rift appears. “De Gaulle began in 1940 as 


f . . But he became a 


the magnificent symbol of resistance. 
A familiar fallacy; it will be the refuge of all 
the Laodiceans. The Free French had to turn themselves 
into some kind of government if they wanted to administer 
the territories which had remained faithful to the Republic. 
They needed to form a political entity if they did not want 


politician 


to be treated merely as foreign mercenaries in the pay of 
England. The book was evidently conceived when Giraud 
was still a factor, although his elimination is mentioned. 
Today it is a trifle off key. 

Fernand-Laurent raises the problem—Third or Fourth 
Republic? He wants the Third, the Republic headed by 
Albert Lebrun, the Assemblies which committed suicide at 
Vichy and whose powers have long expired. Naturally his 
opinion will be hailed with approval by the men who re- 
fused to sever relations with Pétain, and who clung to Dar- 
lan, Giraud, Boisson, Nogués, Peyrouton, the men who pro- 
fessed to be horror-stricken when Pucheu was executed. 

Let us remember Fernand-Laurent’s personal equation. It 
is important that a conservative should have written the first 
sixteen chapters; it was inevitable that he should write the 
seventeenth. The cause he defends is not lost by any means. 
The ghost of the Orleanist-plutocrat Republic is not exor- 
cised yet, and dynamic democracy has a hard fight ahead. 
Fernand-Laurent is seeking allies in America; but there are 


quite a few Americans who believe in the Four Freedoms, 


not in the divine right of the bourgeoisie. 
ALBERT GUERARD 


The Generalissimo 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK;: ASIA’S MAN OF DESTINY. By 
Dr. H. H. Chang. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
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’ THOUGH the publisher announces that this is an un- 


oficial biography of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


ae.h lve 
Will h goes 


alone clearly states the thesis that the Generalissimo is not 


only China's, but Asia’s “man of destiny.” 


not present him as a demi-god,” the sub-title 








The NATION 


Apparently to prove this thesis, the author exhumes 4 
prediction from the Book of Phophecy published during 
the Tang Dynasty that “a general will one day rule Chin: 
he will be one with grass on his head.” The author ex. 
plains that the Chinese words for “general” are chian; 
chun, the chiang being the same as the Generalissimo’; 
family name. The sign of “grass” is also chiang, but writ. 
ten differently. However, if you make some extra strokes 
over Chiang’s family name, you get the sign for “grass.” 
Ergo: Chiang Kai-shek is that ‘general with grass on his 
head.” 

Should we reason in similar vein, we could omit, say. 
the “ill” from Churchill's name and have the word “church” 
left. Ergo: Winston Churchill will one day become Pope 

The book sets out to prove that from the day of his bir:h 
in Chikow in Chekiang Province, Chiang Kai-shek was 
extraordinary. He never made a mistake; was filled wit 
piety; and in later years (1931-37) the whole nation was 
wrong and he right in appeasement of Japan, which vy 
occupying China’s whole northeast while Chiang and 
German Reichswehr officers on his staff were waging a wa 
of extermination against the Chinese Red Army. 

Even in his ‘teens, Chiang is pictured as the one m 
who realized that he was destined to rid China of the 
crepit Manchu Dynasty and revive the nation. Stran; 
Tseng Kuo-fan, the feudal-minded puppet of the Manc! 
became one of his life-long heroes, and the Manchus 
only educated him in the Paoting Military Academy, | 
sent him to Japan for over four years of study. Chiat 
background, and his close connection with Japan bef: 
the present war, can alone explain a cast of mind that often 
baffles the Western world. 

The author sweetens and glosses over many things 
the Generalissimo’s life, such as his relations with won 
with the Shanghai stock exchange, and with the underw 
of opium trafhckers and gamblers known as the “Gr 
Gang.” This Green Gang played a major role in the 
called “Communist” purge in Shanghai in April, 1927, t 
story of which was told in André Malraux's novel, “Man's 
Fate.’ Dr. Chang happily declares that following this p 
“the bourgeoisie” came to power and the Nanking gover 
ment was founded and recognized by all powers but 
Soviet Union. After the purge, Chiang became “tired” and 
rested his “body and soul” in a temple—and in the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo. In Japan he negotiated with Mrs 
Soong for marriage with her daughter, his present wile, 
a marriage which put him on the map again, after which 
he became supreme head of the Nanking government. 

Dr. Chang's interpretation of Chinese-Soviet relation 
from 1923 onward, and his interpretations of the teaching 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, differ greatly from that of Dr. Sun fF 
son of Dr. Sun and author of the new book ‘China Look 
Forward.” Diametrically opposed to Dr. Sun Fo and t 
Chinese agrarian research scholars, he states that there is no 
“social malady” in China’s agrarian economy. He draws 
heavily on the absolutist ideology of “China's Destiny,” 
the anti-democratic book published in Chungking last 
under the name of the Generalissimo. 

Only about one-third of the book is devoted to the Sinc- 
Japanese war, and this most incomplete. For the first three 
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rears of the war Chiang Kai-shek emerged as the great leader 
1 united nation. Disunity set in after 1939 because of the 
growth of proto-fascist institutions such as the ubiquitous 
political police, concentration camps, censorship, sup- 
ion of civil liberties, official corruption, and war profit- 
g. Little or nothing is mentioned of such things, and 
ina’s liberal democrats are dismissed as men without a fol- 
ing, the author's information being based on a “‘chat” on 
treet corner which he had with a democratic leader. 
ward the end of the volume occurs a strange and sig- 
unt episode: a friend of the author's recently traveled 
rland from Shanghai to Chungking. En route he saw ofli- 
and policemen who worked for the Japanese “‘pleas- 
chatting” with representatives of “free China.” The 
hor’s amazing conclusion is: 


For hard-boiled realism there is no one who can beat 
the common man (sic) of China. With him it is a question 
f three square meals a day, and if conditions are such that 

ey cannot serve China, what difference does it make for 

e moment if they are pressed into the service of the pup- 
pet regume? 


writing, the author appears to have kept a jar of 
; at hand, to smear over various episodes in his hero’s 
He seems also to have taken a huge salt-shaker filled 
with Confucian proverbs, and sprinkled them over the whole 
cript, happily “chatting” all the while. His book could 
ter evaluated by the public had the publishers ex- 
ed the author's activities in Europe during the Spanish 
vil War, during which time the American press carried 
hing about him. An objective biography of Chiang Kai- 
would be of service to the United Nations in this war 
lemocracy, but this one fails to fill that need. 
AGNES SMEDLEY 


° ° 
What Americans Think 
MANDATE FROM THE PEOPLE. By Jerome S. Bruner. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $2.75. 
Y WAY of high compliment one might say that 130,- 
100,000 Americans have been co-authors of ‘Mandate 
from the People” and that their ccmbi.ed efforts have been 
intly digested, analyzed, classified, and interpreted by 
Dr. Bruner, associate director of the Office of Public Opinion 
irch of Princeton University. Making full use of all the 
ilts of the recognized opinion pollers, Dr. Bruner has 
rought together in one modest volume the thinking of the 
rican people on most of the social, political, and eco- 
problems that will have to be resolved in the post-war 
He is to be particularly commended for having recog; 
i the limitations of his basic data, public-opinion polls 
thermore, while Dr. Bruner’s own convictions are clearly 
sive, he has been careful not to inject wishful think- 
nto his interpretations. 
is somewhat regrettable that the charts are not as self 
lanatory to the layman as they should be. It is even more 
table that the Appendix, which might have been a valu 
: self-contained summary of poll results, is used merely 
45. a supplement, without page references for those polls cited 
in’ the text. 


Two significant generalizations strike the reader on almost 
every page of this book. The first is the relative confusion, 
lack of understanding, and even ignorance of the public in 
matters of supreme importance. This is sometimes reflected 
in a mere lack of knowledge of the facts. Thus five months 
after the enunciation of the Atlantic Charter, only twenty- 
three of every hundred Americans had heard or read of that 
historic document. And only one-third of those twenty-three 
could name even one provision of the charter. Similarly, 
when the political question in North Africa had reached the 
boiling point, only four Americans in ten knew who 
De Gaulle was and only three in ten had heard of Giraud. 
Even more crucial, if less surprising, is the failure of the 
public to see the relationship between facts they know or 
convictions they hold. A 1943 poll shows that only 13 per 
cent of Americans opposed this country’s participation in a 
world confederation. But a poll taken a few months previ- 
ously showed that only 55 per cent favored joining “even 
if Russia had as much to say as the United States.” Fifty-five 
per cent is still a majority, but one wonders what kind of 
world organization was in the minds of the 32 per cent who 
disapproved of an equal voice for the major powers, to say 
nothing of the minor powers. This sort of inconsistency ap- 
pears to be a consistent characteristic of American public 
opinion. 

The second generalization emerging from these pages is 
hardly surprising: Americans, like every other people, are 
motivated primarily by self-interest, and this self-interest is 
conceived in personal rather than in national terms. A job is 
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—and only a bus met these 
silent, tired men! 


@ 100,000 more G.I.’s are coming back home every month... 
Are we going to let them sell apples on street corners again? 
Are we going to let demagogues exploit and subvert them? 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT THIS NOW! But Grst, read this 
book by a veteran and the son of a veteran. It's written for 
the veteran's family, friends and his employer... 


“A thoughtful book about 
this complex problem that 
will make many of the suc- 
ceeding tomes on the sub- 
ject unnecessary.” 

—Chicago Sun Book Week 
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far more important to the average American than an effective 
international organization. A poll taken this past winte; 
showed that 53 per cent of the people were primarily con. 
cerned with domestic problems, and only 16 per cent with 
international affairs. (Campaign strategists, please note!) A; 
might be expected, the concern with domestic problems 
increases the lower one goes in the economic scale. 

Because of the inconsistency of the results, the polls cited 
by Dr. Bruner can, and undoubtedly will, be used by expo- 
nents of both sides of any particular argument. The attitu 
of Americans toward our enemies is a striking case in point 
In future debates Rex Stout and Emil Ludwig will be usin, 
the following: Over 75 per cent of our people believe th 
peace treaty should be more severe than Versailles; 70 pe: 


cent believe that Germany will start preparing for another | 


war if it loses this one; 63 per cent feel that reparat; 
demanded by Versailles had nothing to do with the rise o/ 
Hitler; and 52 per cent think we should try to collect 
much as possible from the Germans, even if it breaks the 
(8 per cent having no opinion). But Dorothy Thomps 
and Paul Hagen will counter as follows: Only 18 per cen: 
of Americans hate the German people; only some 24 pe: 
cent feel that Germans always like war; 61 per cent say we 
should treat the Germans kindly and with consideratior 
only one in ten Americans favors dismemberment of Ger. 
many; and 64 per cent prefer that Germany continue intact 
under a new government. 

In other words, ‘‘Mandate from the People” is a challeng: 
to American educators. In view of the glaring failure of 
most Americans to relate economic realities to political opin- 
ions, it is a particular challenge to our economists. Every 
educator, economist, political analyst, propagandist, or aspy- 
rant to political office would do well to keep Dr. Bruner 
book on his desk, not only because it can serve as a guid 
to what Americans think, but more significantly because it 
suggests methods of approach for any effort to make then 
think differently. JAMES LOEB, JR. 
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M* CHICAGO reader who te- 
l ported on Defauw a few weeks 
igo made the point that in his perform- 
ances One could not discover the prin- 
ples which in most musicians’ work ac- 
sunt for both their successes and their 
fsilures. I was reminded of this by Ser- 
kin's recorded performance of Bach's 
Toccata and Fugue in E minor, which is 
1 Columbia's August list (71594-D, 
¢1). [have heard from Serkin beautiful- 

ding and musically sensitive play- 
for example in the recorded per- 
with Busch of Schubert's 
Grand Fantasia Opus 159, in the re- 

led Busch-Serkin Trio performance 

Schubert’s Opus 100, in concert per- 
Busch and 


formance 


ymances of sonatas with 
ertos with Toscanini; and I can dis- 
wer no principle that accounts both for 
iis and for his clumsy and musically 
sensitive playing with Busch and 
mann in a New Friends perform- 
- of a Mozart trio and with Stiedry 
1 performance of a Mozart concerto, 
the New Friends performance of 
Bach's “Goldberg” Variations, which re- 
d his complete unawareness of 
was happening in the music while 
was flinging out various forms of 
int pianistic virtuosity. The newly 
| performance of the Toccata and 
rue is like the one of the “Goldberg” 
Variations: while Bach is building up 
ructural climaxes, at a couple of points 
the fugue, Serkin is absorbed in 
ling up pianissimos; and his rat- 
-off of the first fast section of the 
cata robs the music of force and char- 
ter and reduces it to insipidity. The 
recorded sound of the piano is dull and 

sonant: surfaces are not bad. 
Columbia also has issued Debussy’s 
No. 3 for violin and piano 
played by Szigeti and Foldes (Set X- 
242; $2.50). This is Debussy’s very last 
work, written when he was ill and could 
produce only a feeble patchwork of life- 
ess stylistic formulas and mannerisms. 
this Szigeti pumps the vitality of 
playing, accompanied suavely by 
ldes. The recorded sound of the violin 
1d; that of the piano dull; surfaces 

tt bad. 

rhe rest of Columbia’s August list is 
rial from Columbia's catalogue that 
wly packaged. First, in an album 
| ‘A Wagner Concert,” four single 
rds with Wagner excerpts per- 


ied by Reiner and the Pittsburgh 


Or 1a 


mphony: the Prelude to ‘Die Meister- 


unger,” the Preludes to Acts One and 





“Forest Mur- 


and the “Ride 


Three of “Lohengrin,” 
murs” from ‘‘Siegfried,” 
of the Valkyries” from “Die Walkiire’ 
(Set 549; $4.50). I advised against 
these when they were first issued, be- 
cause Of the hurrted, erratic perform- 
ances or the recorded sound or both; 
and rehearing them has not changed my 
opinion. Then, in a newly illustrated 
album, the excellent and well-recorded 
Beecham-London Philharmonic _ per- 
formance of Grieg's “Peer Gynt” Suite 
(Set X-180; $2.50). And, in another 
such album, Enesco’s Rumanian Rhap- 
sody No. 1 played by Stock with the 
Chicago Symphony (Set X-203; $2.50). 
The performance is fair; when it was 
first issued I found its recorded sound 
noteworthy—after what Columbia had 


done previously with the Chicago Sym- 
phony—for its spaciousness, fidelity, 
and clarity; now I would add brashness, 
coarseness, and a little distortion to those 
qualities. Surfaces are not bad. 

As for Victor, it has issued only one 
new set and first 
record, placed on the turntable with- 
out identification, caused a friend to 
exclaim: “What ss that infantile 
twaddle?” As it happened the infantile 


this summer; the 


twaddle was the lian composer Vil- 
la-Lobos’s ‘“‘A Préle do Bébé,” or “The 
Child’s Family,” on which Artur Rubin- 
stein saw fit to waste superb playing, 
and Victor to waste beautiful recording, 
plant, labor, and materials that might 


better 


Braz 


have been used for a hundred 
things. Surfaces crackle and sputter a 


bit. (Set 970; $2.50.) 


Columbia also has begun to repack- 
age jazz records, reissuing in an album 
“Benny Goodman Sextet” (C-102; 
$2.50), eight performances chosen by 
Goodman himself from all that he re- 
corded with various six-man combina- 
tions. They are “Rose Room,” “Air 
Mail Special,” “Flying Home,” “I 
Found a New Baby,” ‘Poor Butterfly,” 
“Grand Slam,” “Wang Wang Blues,” 
and “As Long as I Live’; and in one 
after another I heard a slick going- 
through-motions that left me _ cold, 
until I got to the last one, in which 
there was the exquisite Cootie Williams 
solo that I remembered enjoying a few 
years ago, and fine playing by the others 
too. But this was spoiled by bad record 
ing, which produced horrible break-ups 
of the sound even when the record was 
played with a heavy Astatic pickup. 

Decca’s “Ellingtonia Volume 2” in 
its Brunswick Collectors’ Series (B 
1011; $3.50) offers a few more early 
Ellington performances: the two-part 
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(80047); the 
(80048); 
and 
1omingo Blues’’ (80049) : the 1929 
and “Awful 
The outstanding per- 


| Tiger Rag” 
the 1918 “Yellow Doe Blues” 
azz Convulsions” 1928 
Sad” (80050) 


formance among these is 


‘Tiger Rag,” 
which is filled with brilliant and humor- 
ous solos. Of the others ‘‘Creole Rhap- 
sody” has good moments, and “Awful 
Sad"’ one of Ellington's best tunes; the 
two blues are only so-so; and “Jazz 
Convulsions” is very dull. 

As for newly recorded performances, 
Commodore offers the De Paris Brothers 
Orchestra's “Black and Blue” and “I've 
Found a New Baby” (552), which are 
quite good ; and Muggsy Spanier and his 
Ragtimers’ “Sweet Lorraine” and “Sep- 
tember in the Rain” (1517), which are 
only fair. (I should add that Commo- 
dore has had its jam sessions not at 
Kelly's Stable but at Jimmy Ryan's.) 
And from Asch Records comes a set, 
Lou Williams” (450; $3.50), 
with three piano solos by Mary Lou— 
“New Drage’ (1002). “Mary's Boogie” 
(1003), “St Blues” (1004)— 


coupled with performances by a small 


“Mary 


Louis 


group that includes Frankie Newton on 
trumpet, Edmund Hall on clarinet, and 
Victor Dickenson on trombone—"Little 
Joe,” “Roll "Em," and “Lullaby of the 


Leaves.” Mary Lou is a superb pianist, 
and much of her solo-playing in this set 
is excellent; but I find her “St. Louis 
Blues’ too hectic and involved. She also 

the great 
vitality; but the soloists are not interest- 


gives group performances 
ing. 

Ignore the notes which accompany the 
Ellington and Williams albums: they 
reach a new low even in that province 
of pretentious rubbish. 


B. H. HAGGIN 
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What to Do? 


Dear Sirs; What is a liberal going to do 
next November ? 

History has proved that there is no 
possible hope of any liberalism from the 
Republican Party. The greatest ltberal 
advances in the history of the country 
] come under the Democratic ad- 
last twelve years. 
Party has 


ministration of the 


° 
Yet control of the Democrati 
heen taken over by the reactionary city 
bosses of the North plus the reaction- 
aries of the deep South. Anybody with 
uch a 


his eyes open knows that with 


control there is no possibility of a liberal 


program being continued even should 
Roosevelt be elected. The bosses now in 
contro! of the Democratic Party wil! not 
let him make good on any promises he 


may make—yjust as the Republican bosses 
four years ago would never have per- 
mitted Wendell Willkie to make good 
on his promises had he been elected. 
Therefore, would it not be better to 
ntry over in November to 


the Re- 


pu! can Party—than to turn it over to 


} 


turn the cou 


= 
the frankly reactionary grou 
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Letters to the F:ditors 


the reactionary bosses of the Democratic 
Party? Thus the Democratic Party could 
retain the reputation of being the one 
ltberal hope in the country even in its 
defeat. And maybe in four years’ time 
the liberal element of the Democratic 
Party can gain control once more and of- 
fer a truly liberal program and candi- 
dates in 1948. 

I hate to vote for Mr. Roosevelt only 
to find that I have put in power the real 
controls of the Democratic Party at the 
the Northern city bosses 
and the Southern reactionaries. 

R. W. PENCE 


present time 
} C thrice 


icastle, Indiana, August 1 


Pretty Mad 

Dear Sirs: 1 am beginning to get pretty 
mad on account of these reflections on 
my race, 

I am a white man. So far as I know 
I have no Negro, Mongolian, or Indian 
blood. Though a Virginian by birth, I 
make no claim to be descended from 
Pocahontas. I have always thought that 
I was of English ancestry until recently, 
when a learned kinsman interested in 
genealogy revealed Scottish origin. 

I am proud of my race, though to tell 
the truth I had not given the matter 
much thought until lately, when my race 
came under attack. In fact, I did not know 
that the white race needed any defend- 
ing. I supposed that we had at least 
inherent equality and certainly acquired 
cultural superiority. That I now main- 
tain. Against those eminent statesmen 
and learned anthropologists Talmadge, 
Bilbo, Rankin, Cotton Ed Smith, Rey- 
nolds, and others of equal eminence, 
who do not believe that the white race 
is able to hold its own in free competi- 
tion with the Negro except by giving 
white people artificial and legal advan- 
tages in defiance of our American Con- 
stitution, I hereby assert without fear of 
successful contradiction that inherently 
the white race is equal to any other on 
earth, and that with centuries of cul- 
tural development behind us we can 
hold our own in competition with any 
other race. 

And while I am on the subject of 
race, | want to defend-my Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic blood against the implicit 
charge that we are inferior to Semites. 
There are those who think that Jews 
are so much smarter than we are, that 
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for our own protection it is necessa ry to 
close the field of free competition 
against Jews. Jews may be able to make 
money and secure teaching positions ¢, 
such an extent that the rest of us wi!! 
be pushed into the background. The 


papers, the motion-picture industry, the | 


banks, and department stores will be so 
controlled by Jews that the rest o! 
will have to take a back seat. 

Now I resent that reflection on my 
race. Jews may be smarter, but the 
have to show it in a field of open and 
free competition. I do not fear the te: 


My belief in my own race is so strong J 


that I challenge any other on earth to 
comparison in any worthy field. 
It will be noted that these attacks on 


the white race and on “Nordics” come | 


not from other races but from timid 


souls in our own camp who cannot trust | 


inherent qualities and cultural tradition, 
but seek by force, by law, by discrim- 
inations and inequalities, by prejudice, 
to maintain their own supremacy. We 


all know that some people are superior | 


to others in heredity, in character, in 
intelligence. Such persons do not usually 


! 
4 


go about proclaiming it. Others will find 
it out. But individuals afflicted with an 
inferiority complex must shout their ai- 
leged and fictitious superiority, and if 
they shout loud enough, there are some 
poor fools who will believe them and 
elect them to office. 

JOHN C. GRANBERY 

(Editor and publisher of 

The Emancipator ) 

San Antonio, Texas, July 27 


Contrary View 
Dear Sirs: Yer chilluns is fighting anc 
ye ain't seed nothing yet. 

As long as unions can strike and the 
heads of unions can disclaim responsi- 
bility therefor, strikes will continue. 

As long as heads of unions can at: 
clare the door open wide to Negroes, 
knowing that their members will not '¢ 
them in, there will be riots and they wi! 
mostly be in the North. Down South, we 
let the Negroes work; that is what we 
bought them for, in the first place 

Ideology aside, this country is not 
ready for social equality between whites 
and blacks, nor is it ready for domine 
tion by unscrupulous union labor and 
only trouble and more trouble can resu* 
from trying to put them over. . 
This letter is meant in a kindly sp 
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sy one who is as anxious as you are to 
see the white and black races put on an 
equitable working basis. He just knows 
that social equality is simply impossible 
of attainment. Some segregational basis 
must be arrived at. J. P. KEMPER 
Baton Rouge, La., June 30 


Better Late Than Never 


Dear Sirs: Your issue of June 3 has just 
artived and I am sufficiently impressed 
by the article by J. A. del Vayo, the edi- 
torial on Churchill, and the letter by a 
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Negro private, to make a point of letting 
you know how much this magazine 
means to me. Cut off from daily papers, 
unable to obtain desired British political 
publications, I find myself more and 
more dependent upon The Nation, ar- 
tive though it must so late. 

Permit me to echo the sentiments of 
B. S. in the article, Snapshot from Al- 
giers, in so far as the attitude of Ameri- 
can soldiers is concerned. I am much 
amused by the fact that B. S. thought 
to distinguish between American “‘sol- 
and “officers’—if one chooses 
officers on a basis including knowledge 
of the war and its causes, one would 
have too small an officer corps! But it 
remains an incontrovertible and sad fact 
that not only are American soldiers (and 
| include the officers) ignorant of what 
the war is about and what they are 
fighting for, but also they don’t care to 
learn—they might be inwardly com- 
pelled to do more! 
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SGT. W. A, C, 
Somewhere in England, July 8 







Music and Politics 


Dear Sirs: Judging from his letter in 
The Nation of August 12, Andor 
Foldes believes that a music critic who 
actually criticizes the music of his own 
time is a “die-hard reactionary,” and 
therefore not the right critic for a lib- 
eral publication. Does Mr. Foldes feel 
that the politically conservative New 
York Herald Tribune must have a music 
editor who does not like the work of 
modern composers ? 

[ find it impossible to see any rela- 
tionship between a person’s musical and 
political views. I disagree with many of 
Mr. Haggin’s opinions, such as his ad- 
miration for Verdi's operas and his lack 
of admiration for Brucknet’s sym- 
phonies; but I have never read an ar- 
ticle of Mr. Haggin’s which did not 
seem to be based on a careful and logi- 
cal personal evaluation of the music 
being discussed. 





























If Mr. Foldes really believes that Mr. 
Haggin is ‘engaged in a one-man cam- 
paign against everything good written 
today in music,” he should read what 
Mr. Haggin has written about the music 
of Ernest Bloch. If Mr. Foldes really 
believes that Mr. Haggin has neither 
patience nor understanding, he should 
read what Mr. Haggin has written 
about the string quartets of Beethoven, 
the piano sonatas of Schubert, the 
“Romeo and Juliet” of Berlioz. 

S. D. R. 
Pittsburgh, August 10 


The Powers and the Peace 


Dear Sirs: I read the editorial Church- 
ill’s Blunderbuss, in your issue of 
June 3 with a good deal of interest. 

Your opposition to a world dominated 
and ruled by the big three seems to me 
to be a little belated as well as naive. 
Hasn't it been evident for a long time 
that the peace we were to have was a 
great powers peace? A peace based on 
the imperialistic greed of the great pow- 
ers who would preserve their gains by 
force. 

Teheran did nothing to change this 
outlook. 

Your sharp criticism of Churchill 
contrasts oddly with your considerate 
restraint toward Stalin. Has Stalin not 
gone as far and farther than Churchill 
in his proposed “New Deal” for 
Europe? 

Here are a few samples. Recogni- 
tion of Badoglio, unilateral action in 
the case of Poland with resulting in- 
crease in Russian territory and the prob- 
able destruction of even the home of a 
free Poland, the absorption of the Baltic 
states without consulting the people in- 
volved or permitting them to express 
their preference in a neutrally super- 
vised plebiscite. Just one or two more 
examples. The proposed “compensa- 
tion” of Poland by purely German ter- 
ritory and German population and lastly 
the Carthaginian peace offered by Stalin 
to Finland, a peace designed to destroy 
Finland by undermining it economically, 
later to be gobbled up a la the Baltic 
states. A part of Stalin’s design since 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

The only puzzle is what is America’s 
share of the booty to be. Certainly our 
Allies (the big two) shrug off all idea!- 
istic nonsense of a just peace. They hope 
for a “lasting” peace of their own de- 
sign of course. 

What puzzles this reader is that a 
paper once regarded as clinging to the 
truth no matter how unpleasant should 
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now ept the fellow traveler attitude 
in foreign affairs 

On this day of the invasion it is more 


and more evident that the only menace 
to a just and durable peace comes from 
the great the United 
Nations. Japan are 
doomed to defeat and are no longer a 
menace. 
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In the perhaps unjustified hope that 
The Nation will once more view the 
world more objectively I'm enclosing my 
renewal subscription. 

ANNE KERR 
Frederick, S. D., June 6 


In Memoriam 


Dear Sirs: August 22 brought back to 
me poignant memories of that black 
day in 1927 when Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti were executed by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
And I remember talks with the two in 
jail and prison, correspondence with 
them, speaking tours of industrial cities 
in their behalf, and picketing the State 
House in Boston with many others in 
the last days before Governor Fuller 
gave the decision that sent them to the 
electric chair. 

Those talks with “a poor fish peddler 
and a good shoemaker”’ were rich treas- 
ure to me. Both were aware of signifi- 
cant happenings in the outside world 
They knew, for ¢nstance, of the preten- 
sions to power by the upstart Mussolini 
in their homeland before // Duce’s name 
was in American newspaper headlines, 
and they saw him not only as a social 
menace in Italy, but as a danger to world 
peace. 

Our society killed them for their so- 
cial opinions. They were among the first 
of the “premature anti-Fascists.” 

ROSE PESOTTA 
New York City, August 11. 


An Honest Critic 


Dear Sirs: 1 see that one of your corre. 
spondents takes exception, in words 
probably intended to be humorous, to 
Mr. Agee as film critic. Criticisms of 
films in the average newspaper, like re 
views of books, are inseparably linked 
with advertising and thus worth 
nothing. At a time when three-fourths 
of the film output is practically rubbish 
an honest critic like James Agee 1s 
highly desirable. 
MARC T. GREENE 


Portland, Maine, August 7, 


Cross-Word Puzzle No. 78 


By JACK BARRETT 



























































































































































ACROSS 


Soft words don’t butter them 

That last touch that means so much 
One having a special liking for any- 
thing 

Ruler of the Black Forest elves 
(hyphen, 3-4) 

Flower girl 

A pearl fisher, perhaps 

Painting made by a dub 

Lampoons 

Word that makes the bus go 
Breakfast food that sounds as 
though it should be continned 
Absurd count judge in The Merry 
Wives of Wi udsor 

Where they are hardly like ly to for- 
yet Pearl Harbor 

Po m 

Led astray 

“All who joy would win must share 
it, happiness was born a ----” 
(Byron) 

He l hevond human aid 

They have been known to drown 

; Colonies where a considerable 
amount of monkey bu 

London distri urrour 


Erroneously appre nticed to a pirate, 


instead of a pilot, in the operetta 


DOWN 
Very loud in the mass? Oh, non- 


BReNnSse) 


2 Character in Tasso’s Jerusalem 


Delivered 

Can be soaked yet still remain dry 
A lady’s order to the hairdresser to 
let? 


“Ij] fares the land, to hastening 
----a prey, Where wealth accumu- 
lates, and men decay” (Goldsmith) 
Simulate 
Welcome to the thirsty American, 
but not to the nervous fielder 
Look it up, and it will be all the 
me if you do it now 
Spirited 
The penultimate chapter usually 
sees his finish 
Rally 
The Simple One sometimes men- 
tioned in these clues 
“Those we desire never see 
(hidden) 
a race 
They spend their lives in public 
service 
} King’s barber in J/ I Were King 
(McCarthy) 
Eat it, or drink it 
He lawfully opens other people’s 
letters 
Jast what the doctor ordered, perhaps 
A rich source, and it belongs to me 
Pens may be driven, but pencils 
must be this 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 77 
ACROSS :—1 FRIENDS; 5 SCALPEL; 9 NIF- 
TLER: 10 UNBATED; 11 EGG; 13 HERORS; 
in OSTEND: 16 STRETCH: 17 WHOA; 19 
2 SATINWOOD;: 2) PORK; 23 OSLO; 
’ JOUS: 28 SAWYER; 29 SPLINT: 30 
ASS: 220 NIFORM ; 33 OARSMAN ; 34 STEN- 
rOR; 8 ENSURES 
DOWN:—1 FANSHAW; 2 INFERNO; 8 
NOISES: 4 SURE; 5 SLUG; 6 AMBUSH; 7 
PATTERN: 8 LADY-DAY; 12 GLBANINGS; 
14 STUTTER: 15 OCTOPUS; 18 ASK; 19 
IbO; 21 POSEURS; 22 RAWHIDE; 24 
SWIMMER: 25 OUTINGS; 26 HE-GOAT; 
SPIRES; 30 AMIR; 31 SOLD. 
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RESORTS 





ELBERON, N. J. | 


Enjoy all outdoor sports, excel 
lent tennis, oceam bathing, deft 
clous cuisine, in this Amertean 
plan country estate. On Highway 
4N. only 50 miles from N.Y.C€ 
(Jersey Central of Pennsylvania 
B.B. direet to Elberon. 








FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside—deli- 
elous food—restful indoor activitles—invigo- 
rating enjoyable eutdeer sports: Tennis— 
swimming—ping pong-—volley ball—hbowling 
—outdoor dancing — Bieyciing : —- (horseback 
riding and golf nearby). 

You're welcome at any 

time and for any time 

Write for hooklet. 


“Year-Round Vacation Resort’’ 
Meow Windsor. N.Y. Teli Newburgh 4270 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 963 


50 miles from N. ¥. C. 140 acres rustie country 
secluded, restful, homelike. Unexcelled American 
cuisine. Tennis, handball, etc.; swimming. Free 
MOVIES. 

AUGUST—$40 Weekly; $7 per day 
Write fer Bookiet N POPPER & SIMON 











_ CHILDREN’S CAMP 





SMILING HILLS CAMP 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
A progressive camp for bovs and girls. from 4 to 12 
years of age. All activities. Non-sectarian. Non- 
regimented. Individual care. (Limited to 50 campers) 
Write: 
James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
115 Cary 8t., Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1007 











FARMS AND ACREAGE 
BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, Chatham, 
New York, offers 300 New York-Massachu 
setts Berkshire Hills farms. 


FURNISHED ROOM 


BROOKLYN—Newly furnished, cozy, pri 
vate bath. Near subway, library, museum, 
Botanic Gardens. Sunshine, flowers. Jewish 
nutritionist offers refined home to discrim 
inating man. $15 week: board by arrange’ 
ment. Box 1484, c/o The Nation. _ 


WANTED 
WANT INTERVIEW with philanthropin 


interested in financing small magazine bu 
ing understanding ng 4 League of Nations 
Box 1483, c/o The Nation. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


PHONOGRAPH LANGUAGE SETS. 
Language, Room 1203, 18 East 41st St, 
N. Y. C 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y- 
Price 15 cents a copy. By subscription Domestic 
One year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1) 
Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Read ers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Rev 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Public Affaire 
Information Service, Dramatic Index. Two ¥ ee! 
notice and the old address as well ag the new a 
required for change of address. 
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